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The Dance of the Leaves 



Little Londoners dancing a merry farewell to the leaves in Hyde Park 

Our Lady of the Wilds 


LIFE RISKED FOR ART 

HERO OF AUSTRIAN 
MUSIC 

Doctor and Nurse Watch Her 
While She Sings 

GOLDEN ORDER OF MERIT 

Mme. Rosette Anday has been in¬ 
vested with the Golden Order of Merit, 
one of the highest honours in Austria. 

Mme. Anday, was in hospital slowly 
recovering from an operation for appen¬ 
dicitis. She is one of the foremost 
singers at the Vienna Opera, and she 
was sad to miss the Salzburg Festival. 

The Salzburg Festival is one of the 
glories of Austria. Music-lovers and 
artists come to it from all over the 
world; it means prosperity for the 
greatest singer and the humblest lodging- 
house keeper in Salzburg, prosperity for 
the railways, for the printers of pro¬ 
grammes, for the sellers of buns and 
souvenirs, and for everyone who can 
profit by tourist traffic. 

Effects of Herr Hitler’s Policy 

■ There was a moment when it seemed 
that Herr Hitler’s policy of discouraging 
international friendliness seemed likely 
to hamper the' festival, for lie imposed 
a thousand-mark firm on any German 
crossing the Austrian frontier.' That 
entirely cut off the flow of German 
tourists, biit it did more, for a German 
singer, Mme. Sigrid . Onegin, , who had 
been engaged to play a leading part in 
Orpheus and Eurydice on one of the first 
days of the festival, could not appear. • 
1 The conductor, Herr Bruno Walter, 
was at first in despair. There was just 
one other artiste capable, he thought, of 
singing the part as he desired ; she was 
the invalid Rosette Anday. He asked 
if she could possibly accept it. 

The doctors refused permission, but 
she felt that something of Austria’s 
reputation was at stake. The people 
who had come from far and near must 
not be disappointed, and there must be 
no contemptuous notices iu the papers 
concerning a third-rate performance of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. She was willing 
to risk her life for Austrian Art. 
Against the Doctors Orders 

'She accepted the, contract. The 
doctors would not le’t her leave the 
hospital till she had signed a declaration 
that it was against tlicir orders and at 
her own risk. 

t Some of 11s heard her over the wire¬ 
less, but we did not know that a doctor 
and nurse waited in the wings, or that 
she twice collapsed between the scenes 
of the opera. ' It was a very fine per¬ 
formance by a fine singer. 

That is why the great little Chancellor 
Dr Dollfuss has written to thank her for 
her “ courageous deed on behalf of 
Austrian Art,” and why the Austrian 
Republic has bestowed upon her the 
Golden Order of Merit. 


Mrs Daisy Dates, our correspondent among 
the Australian Aborigines, has been invited 
to Canberra to discuss the Aborigines question 
witli tire Ministers of the Commonwealth 
Government. This is her description of 
Australia’s unique capital, written while she 
was staying in Canberra as the guest of the 
Commonwealth. 

iie city of Canberra, set in the most 
beautiful countryside, is perhaps 
the quaintest city in the British Empire: 
certainly there is no city in the whole 
Empire like it. 

In the first place it is not a citj r : it is 
a number of little villages divided in the 
oddest way. ’ Here is a business village ; 
far away from it—a mile or more—-are 
the banks; again far away is the village 
of the churches. 

The oldest church is the little Anglican 
one,, so like one of England’s village 
churches that my heart went out to it 
at once. It was built by a pioneering 
British family ' named Campbell, and 
yesterday I roamed in its graveyard 


to read the names of those great forerun¬ 
ners of ours, some of whom were born 
in the first years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Will Canberra ever turn into a British 
city, or even an Australian city ? It is 
American designed, with plantations 
where one expects great business centres, 
and the businesses arc so far apart 
that their component parts can never 
make a whole. 

It is a silent city ,as far as human 
noises go. I take long walks up hill 
and down dale and breathe cn- 
cliantingly in its glories of springing 
green and flowering trees; but even 
the trees are foreign, so many being 
American. The quaint architecture of 
my hotel and the Parliament Houses 
is also alien. The roads (there arc no 
streets) are narrow and tortuous. But 
I am enjoying every moment of my 
visit, and the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment is a most gracious host. 


THE VERY SIMPLE 
PEOPLE 

AN OLD LADY RECEIVES 
A LETTER 

The Invitation in the Black and 
Gold Envelope 

WHERE ARE HER PESETAS? 

From a Correspondent In Spain 

In Spain, despite the reformed Govern¬ 
ment, there are still many, very simple 
people, as we arc reminded daily. 

Among such people miracles are still 
spoken of and believed in more than 
ever. We hear of an angel appearing 
here, a saint there, and in this connection 
profitable and easy commerce is being 
opened up. Here is an example which 
has reached us. 

There was living peaceably and 
quietly in Madrid a certain" Scnora Loier," 
a lonely and rather cautious old lady com-' 
paratively. well off, who had never, it is 
said, received aleftcr. Judge of her sur¬ 
prise when, one fine day, a letter came 
addressed to her—and no ordinary letter, 
for the paper and the envelope were 
black, inscribed in gold ink. It was the 
celestial gold ink which most of all 
astonished the old lady, for in that she 
saw, as it were, a supernatural vision 
from heaven. The letter began : 

Be happy ! Be happy, ye Servant oj 
God, Anna Loier ! Asa reward for your 
devotion you are to be recompensed. 
Everything that you pat in a certain secret 
spot in the outskirts of the city ivitl be 
returned to you tenfold. 

How the Money Was Lost 

Where and how to put this ” present 
for the Madonna ” was stated exactly. 

The old lady certainly rejoiced. But 
Nature had endowed her with a good 
share of caution, and so to begin with 
she offered the Madonna one ordinary 
egg. The next day in place of one she 
found ten. 

Her faith increased. The following 
day she presented the Madonna with 
five pesetas, and the same afternoon the 
Madonna returned to her fifty pesetas. 

Being now convinced, Senofa Loier 
went to her bank and took from her safe 
one hundred thousand pesetas, and with 
fervent and grateful prayers she placed 
them at the feet of the Madonna. 

The next day she should have been a 
millionaire, but instead the police are on 
the alert to find her hundred thousand 
pesetas, though every day this devout 
lady goes to see whether the million 
pesetas have fallen from heaven. 

CAESAR BANKNOTES 

Mussolini continues to lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of impressing on his countrymen 
the continuity of Italian history. Im¬ 
perial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
is to do something more than stop a 
hole to keep the wind away. His head 
is to decorate the new 50-lirc banknotes. 
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AN ANCIENT PEOPLE 
HOMELESS 

THE ASSYRIAN TROUBLE 
IN IRAK 

Young Patriarch Tells the 
League of His Tribe’s Plight 

THE GROUP OF SIX 

From Our Geneva Correspondent 

The Patriarch of the Assyrians, Mar 
Shimun, came to Geneva when the 
plight of his people in Irak was brought 
before the League Council. 

No aged person with long white beard 
is this patriarch. He is actually very 
young, and the office is hereditary, 
handed down from uncle to nephew. 

To bo the head of the Assyrian people 
(Christians whose Church tlegan in the 
year 50 a.d. by.one of the Twelve and 
one of the Seventy) is a sad task today, 
and to listen to Mar Shimun’s account 
of the tragedies that have befallen them 
made one’s heart ache. He himself 
has been exiled, after having been told 
by the Irak Government that it had been 
insulted by his appeal to the League. 

Massacre in Cold Blood 

Where else was he to appeal ? 
Doubtless many of the Assyrians have 
been troublesome, doubtless they have 
made difficulties since they were turned 
out of their mountain! homes and driven 
from one part of the country to another 
seeking shelter ; but nothing can excuse 
massacre in cold blood, the destruction 
of two-thirds of their villages ; and these 
were among the tragedies of which Mar 
Shimun had to tell us, sitting quietly 
with a circle of Christian friends in 
Geneva, in his long black gown with 
wide red collar and cuffs and a huge gold 
and jewelled cross fastened in front. 

On the following day the matter came 
before the League Council in public, 
where the Government delegate of 
Irak spoke. As was to bo expected, 
his was quite a different account. In 
his view the Irak Government had done 
all it could to settle the Assyrians 
happily, but the Assyrians had organised 
an armed disobedience campaign. They 
were "a formidable tribe, with 6000 men 
well armed with modern British rifles." 

The Government’s Defence 

The Irak Government admitted that 
excesses had been committed, but were 
taking precautions to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of such unfortunate incidents. If 
the disloyal Assyrians remained in Irak 
the Government would bo compelled to 
maintain a large force in the North to 
keep order, and it was essential to find 
a new home for them, so that they 
could make a fresh start. 

In the end the Council set up a Group 
of Six to find practical means of settling 
these unfortunate people elsewhere in 
some other country and then to take the 
necessary steps for carrying out the 
transference, . Those who wished to 
remain in Irak must be regarded as a 
minority to whom the declarations made 
by. the Irak Government to the League 
as to their protection will apply, while 
they in tlieir turn will be bound by oath 
to be loyal. Meanwhile the Irak Govern¬ 
ment is asked to inform the Group of 
Six of the measures it has taken to 
guarantee the safety of the Assyrians 
and to reconstruct the villages destroyed. 

Our Responsibility 

The six League men have already 
begun work on a plan for helping to 
settle the Assyrians in some country 
outside Irak. '. . 

One of the six is British, because we 
have a deep responsibility in the matter, 
not only as recent guardians of Irak, but 
because Assyrians fought for us in the 
war, and our Government made pro¬ 
mises to them that have not been 
fulfilled. ■ 

France has a representative among 
the six because it is in Syria that a now 
home may be found for these homeless 1 


HER FATHER SAVED 
LUCKNOW 

Thrilling Memory of an 
Old Lady 

A V.C. OF LONG AGO 

A lady has just died of whom it has 
been said that her father, more than 
any other man, was responsible for the 
relief of Lucknow. 

Mrs Blanche Long was 83 when she 
died. She was Blanche Kavanagh, a 
little girl of nine, when her father 
volunteered to slip out of the Residency, 
where the little garrison was besieged, 
make his way through the enemy, and 
go to Sir Colin Campbell’s camp 15 miles 
away and guide him to the Residency. 

It was a desperately dangerous task. 
At first the offer was refused. At last 


The Most Inspiring 
List of Heroes 
Ever Seen Is In 

ARTHUR MEE’S 
1000 HEROES 

They Are the People 
Who Have Conquered 
Fate and Circumstance 

Part 3 Ready on Friday—Sixpence 


Kavanagh pcrsuadcd Sir James Outram 
to let him go, disguised as an Indian, 
and carrying a pistol for use on himself 
if he should be captured. 

Kavanagh and a Brahmin called 
Misqua Kanonjce Lai got out of the 
Residency. Twice they were stopped by 
the enemy, but they acted so well that 
they were not suspected. When at last 
they reached safety a semaphore signal 
was sent, and then Mrs Kavanagh was 
told what her brave husband had done. 

There was more danger for him yet. 

..He ran ahead of the men who relieved 
Lucknow, and as he ran through the 
streets toward tho Residency lie was 
fired on from the houses. He escaped, 
and won the V.C. 

His wife was wounded and his baby 
son died during the siege. Perhaps that 
gave tho young civil servant the courage 
for his great task. His three other 
children were saved. 


A LADY CHOOSES A MAYOR 

Mr Caleb Morris, until recently a 
sergeant in the Glamorgan constabulary 
at Aberdarc, lias been chosen Mayor of 
Newport, Pembrokeshire, and he was 
chosen by a woman, who is Lord Marcher 
of the Barony of Kernes. 

This is the first occasion for many 
centuries that a woman has chosen 
a mayor. Seldom one person has that 
privilege in these days, but the woman 
in this case happens to be Mrs Ncsta 
Withington, the only remaining Lord 
Marcher in the British Isles. 

A thousand years ago, when Wales 
was being invaded, lord marchers were 
given land and rights in order to help 
to conquer the country, and from that 
time the Lord Marcher of the Barony of 
Kernes has ruled j ustly and never abused 
the rights, so that no demands have 
arisen for tlic abolition of the rights. 

Continued from tlio previous column 
people. The Spanish representative has 
collected all the information and material 
to present to the Council, Italy has 
shown a special interest, Mexico brings 
another hemisphere into tlic group, and 
Denmark, as a new member of the 
Council, is at once honoured with a share 
in this special part of its work. 

The Assyrians arc not likely to be 
sorry that they put their case into the 
I League’s hands. . .. 


Bull Walks Into 
a China Shop 

And Meets the Queen 

There was a crowd in the main street 
of Fakenham in Norfolk, and the 
bull did not like it. 

He had been ordered this way and 
that, had been poked this way and that, 
and was feeling flustered. Wherever lie 
looked he saw things rushing about or 
hurrying about; when he stood to listen. 
he heard nothing but bootings and 
grindings and noises. lie thought lie 
would like to find an open gate and walk 
into a quiet field and be at rest. 

He spied an open gate, walked 
through, but he found himself in a 
queer place. It was a china shop. There 
was no grass; but, on the other hand, 
there was nobody to shout at him and 
shoo him away, and all tho things stood 
still—all except one young man who 
gave him one look and then walked 
quickly through another gate. 

A Beautiful Lady 

Following him, hoping perhaps for 
a green field, the bull came to just 
another place full of queer things ; and 
there was a beautiful lady and her 
daughter standing there, and a gentle¬ 
man holding his breath. But the bull 
did not know ho was looking at a royal 
queen, and we very much fear that, had 
he known, he would not have cared, 
although the lady in the shop was really 
Queen of England. 

All he cared for was to get away from 
noises and shoo-ings and to find his way 
into a green field where lie could stand 
and stare and not be flustered. 

So he went by the beautiful lady and 
her royal daughter and tho gentleman 
who was holding, his breath, and walked 
out at another gate he saw standing 
open. It led him into the street again 
and out into the wide, world, where he 
found a green field and was content. 

Breaking Only a Proverb 

But in the meantime everything was 
changed. He was no longer just a 
bull that had lost its way in the 
street. He was a bull that had made 
history, done something unheard of. 
He had walked through a china shop 
among hundreds of things that might 
be smashed, without breaking anything 
except an old and familiar proverb. 

He had been the first bull in his¬ 
tory to walk through a china shop 
and see at the other end a royal queen 
and her princess watching his progress 
with a smile. 

An Interesting Question 

And then of course lie got into the 
papers, and he made an interesting 
subject of conversation at dinner. What 
exactly is the origin of that saying about 
a bull in a china chop, Daddie ? And 
Daddic, to be on tho safe side, says he 
thinks it is very old and no doubt 
started in China ; and gets pinched for 
a pun. Several new poets, budding and 
full-grown ones, started writing ballads 
about him, one, in the old style, begin¬ 
ning like this : 

There was a bull of Fakenham in Norfolk 

be it known , 

Who on a Thursday afternoon 

Went 'walking all alone 

With a heigh-ho and a green bird singing. 

He said, 1 like not Fakenham, 

I would I were again 

Deep standing in a fair green field 

With brothers Bill and Ben 

With a heigh-ho, and a green bird singing. 

And so on. Another of the poets 
started Iris ballad like this : 

Whither away, O angry bull, 
A-searching for the green ? 

Here in Fakenham we are full 

, Of news about the Queen. 

And so on, and so on. 
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A Baby Shark 

Its Short Life in a Tank 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

Last week the research steamer Salpa, 
belonging to the Plymouth Marine 
Laboratory, captured a small Porbeagle 
Shark in the otter trawl. 

It was quite a baby, only measuring 
about a yard long, and was placed alive 
in a tank, where it lived for a short time. 

The name Porbeagle comes from 
porpoise and beagle—a hunting dog, for 
it belongs to the mightiest hunters 
among the sharks, which are all preda¬ 
tory and voracious. Now and then it 
is seen off the west coast, usually in 
autumn and winter, when it is either 
caught in tho nets or with a. baited line. 
It has been known to take the whiting 
off the lines, and cats many fishes, in¬ 
cluding John Dory, herring, and mac¬ 
kerel. As it frequently cats dogfish, 
which spoil the nets, it is in this way a 
boon to the fishermen, but it may also 
eat salmon; and perhaps, therefore, does 
more harm than good. 

Besides being swift it is very fierce, 
and has been known to bite a piece off 
the clothing of its captors. 

The present specimen is very small, 
for the Porbeagle may grow to a length 
of ten feet. ' 


MADE IN YORKSHIRE 
A Word From Madame Dollfuss 

We hear that the wife of Dr Dollfuss 
considers that it was the fine stout cloth 
of his coat that helped to save tlic Chan¬ 
cellor’s life when he was shot at recently. 

The cloth was made in Yorkshire, and 
we understand that Mrs Dollfuss has 
written to the London agent of tlic firm 
which supplied the cloth, praising the 
material and the conscientious work¬ 
manship behind it! 

Could any firm have a finer un¬ 
solicited testimonial than this ? For 
years the words Made in Yorkshire have 
stood for something good all over the 
world ; now perhaps Yorkshire will be 
getting more orders in from Dictators, 
South American Presidents, and the like. 


RAT WEEK 

The Ministry of Agriculture has wisely 
prepared a special film on the subject 
of rats, and all kinema proprietors should 
send for the official memorandum on 
the conditions of loan or purchase. 

Whitehall is sufficient address. 
National Rat Week begins on Novem¬ 
ber 0, and there is no time to lose. 

There is also an official magic-lantern 
lecture on rats, details of which will be 
gladly supplied by the Ministry. 

We pass this information on to those 
Local Authorities who too often provide 
homes for rats by forming rubbish 
dumps ; theirs is a great responsibility. 


PROSPERITY STATISTICS 

The motor-car boom is a fair test of 
reviving trade confidence. .At home and 
abroad manufacturers 'are increasing 
their output. 

At the great Olympia car show tho 
attendance this year was nearly twice 
as great as last year. One day 41,520 
people paid for admission as compared 
with 24,474 on the corresponding day of 
1932. Motor-car exports arc excellent. 


Things Said 

My uncle seems to be growing younger 
instead of older. Hindenburg’s niece 
In certain areas of Nottingham there 
is only one tap to 16 houses. 

Town Clerk of Nottingham 
If the public wants dirt I see no 
reason why. journalists. should give it 
them. Mr St John Ervino 

If we can pull it off, our Milk Market¬ 
ing Scheme will be the biggest tiling in 
agricultural cooperation. the world has 
seen. Minister of Agriculture 
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Concrete Statue • Planting Rice Grass in Mud • Thames Sailing 







Reclaiming Land—Knee-deep in mud, these men are planting 
rice grass at Mannlngtree in Essex with the object of 
reclaiming land in the estuary of the Stour. 


An AUtumn Dale—Great waves swamped the new promenade at 
Rottingdaan with showers of spray, much to the amusement of three 
young people (to say nothing of the dog), but causing some apprehension 
to the lady In the foreground. 


Post Office Laboratory—The Prime Minister opened Ia9t week 
a Q.P.O. laboratory at Dollls Hill, near London. This picture 
show? A .lio apparatus for making high-voltage discharges. 


A Dizzy Ollmb—These five Aberdeen Scouts, roped together 
for safety, are spending an enjoyable afternoon scaling the 
sheer face of «» ••a#**' ufhinh rises 260 feet above the sea. 


Concrete Statue—This impressive figure 
of Christ, nine feet high, is on the altar 
of the new church of St Saviour at 
Eltham, which is described on page 8. 


In a Light Breeze—Here are a few of the fifty boats taking part in a 
race at Teddington which marked the last day of the Thames yachting 
season. Sailing on the lower reaches of the river has been rapidly 
growing in popularity in recent years. 
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DRIVEN FROM THEIR 
COUNTRY 

HOLLAND AND THE 
REFUGEES 

How She Brought It Before the 
League and What Happened 

A CHANCE FOR HELPING THEM 

Let us take off our hats to little 
Holland ! 

Knowing that she ran the risk of 
seriously offending her big next-door 
neighbour, she has had the courage 
to plead the cause of German refugees 
before the whole world at Geneva. 
That was a great act which will bring 
its own reward. 

The Dutch delegate, Holland’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, proposed that the 
League Council should arrange for 
practical measures to be taken to help 
the thousands of German subjects now 
finding themselves in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, and often without any means of 
livelihood. There are, he said, from 
50,000 to 60,000 of them. Jewish 
organisations arc doing their utmost 
to assist them, but private sources may 
at any moment run dry ; and then, 
without international cooperation, the 
refugees become a burden on the 
countries receiving them. 

Without Passports 

Also many of them are without 
passports, the condition of obtaining 
them being that they go back almost 
at once to Germany, which they arc 
naturally very unwilling to do, fearing 
what may befall. These add to the 
number of homeless people for whom 
something must bo done within the 
near future. 

It would seem obvious that this is 
011c of the world matters with which 
the League of Nations can deal better 
than any other body, but Germany 
does not think so. Its delegate agreed 
that the problem exists and that a 
solution should be found, but not 
through the League ! He declined the 
invitation to take part in drawing up 
the final resolution, and announced 
that he would vote against it. This 
veto would have been the end of the 
matter, for no resolution can go through 
if there is a single vote against it. 

Swiss Mediator 

ThenM.Motta, Switzerland’s big man, 
played a splendid part as mediator. 
There must be some way, he said, in 
which wc can all agree ; let us find it. 
His intervention brought such a spirit 
of conciliation that the German delegate 
agreed to ask his Government (which 
had already firmly said No) to re¬ 
consider its decision, and so a middle 
way was found. Germany abstained 
from voting for the final resolution 
but did not vote against, and it was 
thus carried and is to be put into effect. 

The Council of the League is to 
appoint a High Commissioner who, 
following in the footsteps of Nansen, 
will bo the centre and pivot of all the 
international action undertaken in aid 
of all German refugees, Jewish and 
others. Ho will negotiate and direct 
all activities, particularly as to finding 
work in countries which offer it and put¬ 
ting people in contact with employers. 

A sum of 25,000 Swiss francs was 
voted in order that there need be no 
delay in starting ; but this is to be 
refunded to the League from the 
voluntary contributions which assuredly 
will be forthcoming. 


MORE UGLINESS 

We arc sorry to sec the A.A. notice 
stuck on a tree at Southborough; 
though perhaps, as Southborough is 
becoming very ugly with Aunt Sallies 
and hoardings, it docs not matter much. 


THE MUSIC CYCLE 

Something Good For An 
Audience of Young People 
FIDDLES GREAT AND SMALL 

Dy Our Music Correspondent 

What steel is to a magnet the young 
musician is to the concerts in the great 
Central Hall at Westminster, and every 
year at this time a season of the most 
lovely music begins. 

Every year more children come ; and 
from every part of London, rich ones and 
poor ones. The hall is so full you have 
to wriggle your way to find a seat! 

It was Mr Robert Mayer who first 
thought of having these concerts for the 
younger musicians. He had the idea 
that it was best to hear real music, 
played by musicians that you could sec 
and hear, before you had made a habit 
of getting most of your music out of a 
box—and what else, after all, is a 
gramophone or a wireless set but a good 
musical-box ? 

Introducing the Instruments 

At the first concert of this season—the 
eleventh—wc were introduced to a new 
conductor, and it was Mr Warwick 
Braitliwaite, who introduced all the 
instruments in their turii, explained 
how they made sounds that wore high, 
low, bright, sad, loud, soft, and some¬ 
times shrill and squeaky. He intro¬ 
duced each piece to us as well, and told 
us how it came to be written and what 
sort of a fellow the composer was. 

Rossini, who knew the art of captivat¬ 
ing an audience by springing delightful 
and unexpected surprises on them, came 
first on the programme, and wc heard 
his Overture to the opera called 
Semiramido. It sparkles still, and will 
go on sparkling through the ages. 

Schoolmaster Symphony 

. Next came two perfect ducts by 
Purcell, sung perfectly, too, by Dorothy 
Silk and John Goss. After that came 
the Schoolmaster Symphony, written by 
Haydn, a story of scliool-lifo practically 
as it is today, though the music belongs 
to the 18th century. You could almost 
tell what the lesson was about; and 
there were evidently noisy and scram¬ 
bling scholars in those days, in spite of 
powdered wigs and tight-fitting clothes ! 

The joy of the whole programme was 
the performance of Bach’s Peasant 
Cantata, and the choruses were sung 
(from memory, mark you !) by the 
Westminster School Madrigal Society. 

Don’t believe the people who tell you 
that Bach’s Cantatas arc too solemn, for 
many of them arc just the reverse ; the 
Peasant Cantata is one of the jolliest 
pieces of music that were ever written, 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
know well how to make the music speak. 
They seem to enjoy playing at these 
Concerts for Children quite as much as 
when the hall is filled with grown-ups. 

HITLER AS FUNNY MAN 

Peter Puck has made a discovery 
about Hitler. lie is really a funny man, 
quite as funny as Charlie Chaplin, whose 
moustache he has copied. 

The latest joke by Hitler has been 
played 011 Herr Ernst Toller, and it is a 
very rich one. 

Toller is one of Germany’s famous 
poets and playwrights. He chanced to 
be lecturing in Switzerland when Hitler 
came into power. Nazis went to his flat 
and took everything away, not only his 
manuscripts, but his kniclcnacks, photo¬ 
graphs, clothes, and boots. Ilis money 
in the banks was confiscated, and lie was 
deprived of German citizenship. 

Now lie is a refugee in London, and 
there last week he received a German 
Income Tax demand ! 

Dick Turpin simply took people’s 
money, but Herr Hitler expects his 
victims to pay him for doing it,. 


THE GODWITS REACH 
NEW ZEALAND 

A Wonder of the Bird 
World 

BACK TO THEIR OLD HAUNTS 

Flocks of godwits were noticed arriv¬ 
ing in New Zealand in mid-September, a 
month earlier than usual. 

They had flown from Siberia to tlieir 
New Zealand haunts, the mudflats and 
beaches of rivers and uninhabited bays. 

How wonderful is the instinct which 
sends tens of thousands of these birds no 
larger than a pigeon backward and for¬ 
ward between Siberia in the North and 
New Zealand in the South ! As winter 
approaches in one half of the world the 
godwits fly off fo greet summer in the 
other Half. 

A friend of the godwits, who has 
studied tlieir habits for many years, tells 
us that the time of arrival of tlic main 
body at Kaipara Harbour, near the 
north of New Zealand, has invariably 
been between October 11 and October 16. 

Month Too Early 

For some reason tlic godwits arrived 
a month earlier this year. The first big 
numbers were seen on' September 11 
flying high from the direction of the sea. 
When over the town of Dargaville they 
broke 'into three divisions, one north, 
one south, and the other south-east, all 
in the direction of different harbours 
where the birds feed on shellfish. 

On three nights that week the godwits 
were observed arriving, and it was always 
between four o’clock and sundown. 

It is indeed a marvel of flic bird 
kingdom that these great migrations 
should take place at the same time each 
year, and that the birds should fly a 
quarter of the way round tlic world to 
return to their old haunts. But no man 
knows why they were a month ahead of 
schedule this year. Sec World Map 

TEA-TIME AT GENEVA 
A Garden Party in the Light 
of the Moon 

We gladly print these informal notes from a 
correspondent at Geneva who lias lately 
visited the home of the new Secretary-General 
to the League. 

East week the new Secretary-General, 
M. Avcnol, a Frenchman, invited the 
Press and Information Section of the 
Secretariat to tea. 

ITc lives in a house just outside 
Geneva, with a terrace with grass and 
trees (not lawns, which you never find 
here ; the climate docs not suit them and 
there is no tradition about them as with 
us) sloping down to flic lake and looking 
across to the mountains. 

The house and grounds were bought 
and presented to the League some time 
ago by an American, to be the permanent 
home of the Secretary-General. Sir Eric 
Drummond lived there and entertained, 
but this is the first time in the ten years 
that the Press has been invited and made 
welcome as being part of the whole show. 

There followed in the same week an 
invitation from the British Under- 
Sccretary-Gencral, also for the first time, 
but I had had a -.very full day and did 
not go. This would have been indoors, 
but tlic other was out on the terrace, and 
before wc left the Full Moon was rising 
over tlic Voirons. A garden party in 
October, with the Full Moon rising on it 
and the guests eating little hot sausages 
011 diminutive spits of wood, like children 
sucking their sugar apples ! 


AN ANNUAL CHUM 
Chums Annual is 011c of the most 
up-to-date and thrilling books on the 
bookstalls, full of school and adventure 
stories, with many interesting and in¬ 
structive articles on hobbies, pastimes, 
and new inventions. It costs 12s Gd, 
but is worth a good deal more. 


A KING’S SPEECH 
FOR EVER 

PERMANENT RECORDS 
AT LAST 

Platinum Printing on 
Incredibly Thin Gold Sheets 

A PLAQUE AT SOUTH 
AFRICA HOUSE 

It is likely that one of the first 
documents in the world to endure for 
all time will be a speech of the King 
recorded by a new process. 

Devouring Time is an enemy not 
only of human life but even of the 
records by which man has endeavoured 
to gain some sort of immortality. 

Charters wrung from despotic kings, 
grants of land from repentant lords, 
were inscribed on parchment which 
would last, at any rate, several life¬ 
times. All such records have been 
treasured down.the ages. But the few 
thousand years of civilisation have 
proved that ink is perishable, and the 
student of history, poring over some 
faded record, has often cried out in 
despair at its illegibility. Except for 
inscriptions on stone and the lettering 
on medals and coins, man has made his 
records on animal and vegetable material, 
both fated to crumble and decay. 

The Scientific Way 

But science has now solved this 
problem of decay, and has evolved a 
new form of printing lettering and 
even pictures in such a way that they 
will last for tens of thousands of years. 
Mr Everard. Digby has invented a 
process of printing platinum on sheets 
of gold which are so tliiu that 4000 
in a pile do not exceed an inch in 
depth. These gold sheets are flexible 
but do not crumple, and the gold 
appears as a polished border surround¬ 
ing the bright platinum on which the 
lettering appears in dull platinum. 

Only the minutest quantity of plati¬ 
num is used, of course, 011 the four- 
thousandth of an inch sheet of gold, 
so that the new process is not too 
expensive for a document that is to last 
for centuries. 

One of the very , first records made 
permanent, by this process was the 
King’s speech at the opening of the new 
South Africa House. Both the speech 
and the royal signature arc to form a 
plaque to be set up in the building, 
the plaque being entirely South African. 
All the working mines on the Rand 
contribute a mite of gold for this 
purpose, and the platinum is obtained 
from the first platinum ore raised in 
South Africa. 

LET THE CITIES ACT 
Strange Housing Ban 

It is strange indeed, in these days of 
bad housing and poor employment, 
that the Ministry of Health should he 
found checking municipal housing enter¬ 
prise. Some cities do too little ; those 
who wish to act should surely be en¬ 
couraged. 

The Exeter Council proposed to build 
100 small houses and to sell them to 
homemakers' on the instalment system, 
spreading the repayments over 20 years. 

The Ministry of Health banned the 
scheme because it was proposed to give 
the houses " parlours.” 

So a great local authority is denied (lie 
■power possessed by a petty speculative 
builder. If Mr So-and-So proposes to 
build rubbish houses 110 one has power 
to stop him. If a municipality proposes 
to build good houses a Minister, does 
stop them ! 

This is one of the things unknown in 
tlic rest of Europe. If a German town 
wishes to build houses for its people it 
does it, and lias not to ask permission 
of anv central .niHumiy, 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



NEW MOUNTAIN ROAD 
A new road 140 miles long is 
being constructed by unem¬ 
ployed in the Canadian Rockies. 
Traversing virgin country amid 
beautiful scenery the road will 
connect Banff with Jasper 
National I’ark in Alberta. 




DAY AND NIGHT AIRWAY 
The United States arc 
now covered by a net¬ 
work of civil flying 
routes. One service, 
between New York and 
Washington, is operated 
hourly in each direction, 
day and night, all the 
year round. 


UNX WITH HOME 
The Oxford University 
expedition now mapping 
Dickson Land in Spits¬ 
bergen report that 
although they are unable 
to make wireless com¬ 
munication with England 
they hear the Daventry 
short-wave station. 


PLOUGHMAN’S FIND 
While a peasant in Bosnia was 
ploughing he turned up some 
ancient stone slabs covered with 
bas-relief and inscriptions, lie 
is believed to have discovered 
the site of a large temple. 


CULTIVATED PEARL INDUSTRY 
More than three million oysters 
artificially induced to produce 
pearls have this season been 
planted in 40,000 acres of cairn 
waters on the Pacific shores of 
Central Japan. 


Within this belt the ' { /. 'asuoar 
Sun is overhead att ( coffsf . 

.1 thus weft 1 ' 

Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Peru, S. Africa, Australia. Dates. N. Africa. 
Sugar. Texas, W. Indies, S. America, Afauritius, 
Japan, Australia. Cotton. U.S.A., Nigeria, India. 
Oranges. Spain. Cocoa. W. Indies, Venezuela, 
W. Africa. Rice. India, China. Coflee. Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Jamaica Brazil, Uganda, E. Indies. 


SIMPLEST ELEMENT 
SURPRISES SCIENTISTS 
A New Hydrogen and a 
New Water 

More and more arc scientists dis¬ 
covering that things regarded as simple 
are by no means as simple as they seem. 

What, for instance, until recently was 
so simple as hydrogen, Number One in 
the atomic numbers, and the unity by 
which all atomic weights were calcu¬ 
lated until oxygen, 16 times as heavy, 
was adopted as the standard ? 

Hydrogen is the lightest substance 
known, and is, perhaps, most familiar to 
us because with oxygen it forms water, 
being one-ninth in weight of that com¬ 
pound and two-tliirds in volume. But 
with more perfect apparatus and wider 
knowledge and experience scientists 
have discovered that what wc call 
hydrogen is not always the simple cle¬ 
ment with an exact weight of i - oo8. 
With the same chemical properties it 
can weigh heavier I 

In a recent lecture on the atom Lord 
Rutherford announced that Professor 
Lewis, of the University of California, 
had obtained quantities of this heavy 
hydrogen in practically a pure state. 
Water formed from it proved to have a 
density about ten per cent higher than 
ordinary water, and also differed in its 
boiling and freezing-points. 

So that hydrogen is not so simple an 
element as we thought, and as it enters 
into the composition of so many sub¬ 
stances this discovery is exceptionally 
interesting. 

FROM MILL GIRL TO 
MAYORESS 

Without the help of a fairy godmother 
or a magic coach a mill girl has left her 
work to become Mayoress. 

She is Miss Gertrude Gartside of 
Mosslcy, who has obtained a year’s leave 
from the Robert Radcliffe Mills at 
Micldehurst to act as Mayoress of 
Glossop to her widowed uncle. 



ORANGE CROPS RUINED 
Orange and tangerine 
groves in the Marrakesh 
district of Morocco hove 
suffered heavy damage 
from violent storms, 
crops being ruined. 


Tristan da Cunha, 


LONELY TRISTAN’S VISITOR 
The Royal research ship 
Discovery II, now on the way 
to South Ceorgia, is to carry 
mails to Tristan da Cunha. 


South Georgia*’ 


WONDERS OF THE PAST 
What Sixpence Will Buy 

It is a wonderful world today, and it 
was a wonderful world 5000 years and 
more ago. 

The more wc see the more we marvel 
at the skill and magnificent conceptions 
of the old builders. 

A book dealing with all this has been 
prepared by Sir John Hammerton under 
the title of Wonders of the Past. It is 
a thoroughly authoritative record, yet as 
absorbing as a good novel, while its 
2000 photographs and drawings include 
60 fine colour-plates. 

The glory of the past is made to live 
again, and as we turn the pages we find 
many things which may surprise us. 
Wc learn, for instance, that the Romans 
lived in flats much like those of modern 
London, that men of old hewed out of 
solid rock a temple as big as St Paul’s 
Cathedral, that 5000 years ago there 
were dwellings with central heating. 

Wonders of the Past needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated, and its 
52 weekly parts arc within the reach of 
all at sixpence each. Part One is 
waiting for you on the bookstalls. 

FAREWELL 

Lady Parsons, who passed away the other 
day, the wife of Sir Charles Parsons, inventor 
of the turbine, wrote this farewell to her staff, 
which was read to them. 

I leave this letter to be opened after 
my death because none of us would like 
the strain of an individual farewell. 

I thank you all for contributing to 
make my life here so easy and happy. 

Some of you may have thought that 
I leave everything here—my beautiful 
place and my many friends—with too 
light a heart. But I remembered that 
all these good things are lent us for the 
short time of our lives to make the best 
use of, and that we must be ready and 
willing to answer the call whenever it 
comes and start on our last journey. 


FRIGHTENED LIONS 
Mostwild annuals of the country 
over which the air.mail Dies 
arc becoming accustomed to 
the passing of planes, but lions 
still rush, panic-stricken, into 
the densest jungle. 


HOME-MADE LANDING-PLACE 
A missionary and his family on 
Bathurst Island have cleared an 
emergency landing-ground in 
the bush for planes crossing the 
Timor Sea. Sec news columns. 


NEW jSJ 
ZEALANO/J 


our oldest friend 

John Kyte Collett Finds 
Peace At Last 

The C.N. has boon mourning One of 
its oldest friends and readers, for John 
Kytc Collett has found at last the peace 
which passes all understanding. 

Fifty years ago he was considered a 
live wire in Cardiff trade, and a live wire 
lie continued to be till he reached 97. 
He was interested in so much, and most 
of all he cared for Peace. He founded a 
Children’s League of Peace, and through 
him over half a million children learned 
to pray each night and morning that they 
might be lovers of peace and goodwill 
like the Prince of Peace Himself. 

It was not only the waste of life 
in war-time that worried this kindly old 
man ; he was appalled by the waste of 
life in peace-time in our dangerous streets. 
One of the last letters we had from 
him contained sketches for overhead city 
roads for pedestrians, every detail care¬ 
fully worked out. 

This 97-year-old, sitting in his home 
in Pcnarth, so safe from wars, so safe 
from street perils, spent his time plan¬ 
ning how others might be safe. He 
was always writing to us, and his letters 
were among the youngest and most 
vigorous that reach the C.N. He has 
his immortality in the hearts and minds 
of half a million young people, and who 
knows how far his influence for Peace 
may spread ? 

UP OR DOWN HILL ? 

Here is a bracing word for the well- 
meaning vague sort of people who wish 
good causes well but arc too lazy to 
help them. 

Addressing a gathering of people 
interested in the National Association 
of Boys Clubs Lord Macmillan said 
the other day : 

The fund cannot run hy itself ; no¬ 
thing can run by itself unless it is running 
doivnhill ? 

C.N. friends, put your shoulder to 
the wheel. 


ISLAND REFUGE FOR 
FLYING MEN 
Home-Made Landing-Ground 

We have just heard a charming stoiy 
which comes from the Timor Sea. On 
the little island of Bathurst off North 
Australia a man made a landing-ground 
for aeroplanes, 

There was not the remotest cliancc 
that aeroplanes would ever purposely 
come to Bathurst, but this man, who is 
a missionary, thought that one day a 
pilot might have to make a forced 
landing, and find it to be an impossible 
thing in the Bush. 

So the missionary and his family set to 
work and made a clearing in the Bush 
with a 200-yards runway built in the 
direction of the prevailing wind. 

After the hard job was finished the 
missionary wrote to Port Darwin inform¬ 
ing the authorities that there was a land¬ 
ing-ground for aeroplanes on Bathurst. 

Last summer there was intense joy 
and excitement on the lonely island. An 
aeroplane arrived, and out got a pilot, 
who said how thankful he was for the 
landing-ground. 

While making a survey for an air 
route between England and Australia 
Major H. G. Brackley met a monsoon in 
the Timor Sea. This delayed him so 
much that his fuel was only barely 
enough for an attempt to reach Port 
Darwin. Thanks to the landing-ground 
on Bathurst he did not make the attempt. 

The missionary’s boat went to the 
mainland and eventually returned with 
fuel. The machine, a four-engined 
air-liner, roared along the runway and 
soared off into the sky. A wonderful 
adventure was over. 

We believe the missionary who worked 
so hard to clear a landing-ground had 
never seen an aeroplane before Major 
Brackley came. See World Map 

The Litter Lout Raises Your Rates 

Put him down and keep them down 
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Too Much Tax on This 
Generation 

TV/Ir Baldwin has been telling us 
that the Government has 
saved fifty millions in taxation. 
It is time it was done. This 
generation is too heavily taxed. 

Government has become so 
complicated, and has now to do 
with so many kinds of services, 
that an enormous annual sunt 
has to be collected by the tax- 
gatherers. (In passing let us not 
forget that two-thirds of the 
taxes go to pay either for old 
wars or in preparing for new ones, 
a monstrously wicked thing.) 

The taxes are collected in all 
sorts of ways, sometimes directly, 
as when we pay income tak, or 
by a twopenny stamp on a 
receipt form; and sometimes in¬ 
directly, as when we pay a 
concealed tax in the price of a 
pound of tea or in the price of 
imported vegetables. 

When the present Government 
came into office it was thought 
well to be very severe in taxation, 
the argument being that the 
nation had to pay its way and 
must do so at all costs. Hence 
the Snowden Budget, which has 
been followed by other very 
drastic essays in taxation. 

We believe strongly in a nation 
paying its way, but are we sure 
that in terribly bad years of 
trade it is wise to crowd on to 
them the whole of the expenses 
of depression ? 

Would it not be wiser to 
average the expenditures of good 
and bad years, and not to make 
trade worse in the bad years b}' 
punishing heavily the very people 
who are already struggling with 
adversity ? 

We think there is growing opinion 
that the policy of punishing the 
nation in depression is too closely 
resembling a policy of taxing it to 
death. 

Famous economists are begin¬ 
ning to advocate the view that 
it would be wise to spread the 
necessary taxation of these days 
over a longer period. 

Let our good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer consider, therefore, 
when he is thinking of his next 
Budget, whether he would not 
be wise to be gentler with us. 
Gentler taxes, combined with an 
energetic attention to national 
organisation and especially to 
such matters as housing, would 
do much to help the nation to 
better times; and in any case he 
owes many members of the nation 
something for many millions 
saved by their sacrifice of interest 
in the conversion of war loan. 

To allow our trades to languish 
when there is so much work to be 
done and to put all our taxes 
together on the trades that are 
languishing is hardly the way to 
encourage the nation to go on 
i‘ sticking it." 


A Curtain For Pain 

new anaesthetic was shown at the 
London Medical Exhibition which 
has been compared with a curtain. 

Used as an injection it produces 
a short but invaluable period of 
unconsciousness lasting for about 
20 minutes, which is sufficient for 
many minor surgical operations, such 
as that for appendicitis. 

Recovery from the effects of this 
preparation is so rapid that the patient 
is able to renew activity in half an 
hour after a minor operation. The 
curtain quickly and mercifully falls 
between the sufferer and pain, and is 
as quickly and mercifully raised. 

© 

The Memory Tree 

Who does not love the word in the 
notice of the passing- of Theo¬ 
dosia Agatha Burrows, aged 74, at 
Bcxhill—best of friends to her husband 
and children, brothers and sisters, 
founder of Ancaster House School: 

Na.flowcrs, thank you, but those who 
would like to give a young tree to the 
housing scheme in which she ivas 
interested should write to her daughter. 

May her trees flourish and be as 
beautiful as she was, looking out on a 
world in which all her dreams come true. 
© 

fhe Undying 

In Memory of T. P. C. W. 

The quiet passing ships ; 

A, shadowed hillside, 

And his spirit, 

- And the slow wash of the tide. • 

The fire of the.heather; 

The stars waning dim, 

And his spirit, 

Always the spirit of him. 

Stronger than grief or death, 

Hurt, or the power to kill 
Comes insistent, triumphant, 

His spirit still. Marjorie Wilson 
© 

What Can Be in a Name 

W E were writing about Llanfairpwl- 
Igwyngyllgogcrychwyrndrobwll- 
llantysiliogogogoch the other day, and 
not unpardonably confessed that wc 
did not know what it all meant, except 
that it was a Welsh village. 

But several of our readers have en¬ 
lightened ns. It appears that the 
name embodies a ^ompletc direction 
how to find tlic village; a very sen¬ 
sible idea, and one that must have 
saved a lot of anxious questioning on 
the part of visitors. 

The full translation of the name 
seems to be this : 

The village of the Church of St Mary 
which stands in a hollow of white hazel 
near to the rapid zohirlpool and to St 
Tysilio's Church in the neighbourhood 
of a red cave. 

How much more satisfactory to be 
told all this than to be met with the 
answer: "I am sorry, but I am a 
stranger in these parts.” 


Sleep 

W E enjoyed finding two jokes in 
The Times the. other day, and 
in the midst of the world crisis too. 

" I have an easy way of putting 
myself to sleep,” wrote a vicar. “ I 
say over to myself in bed the sermon 
that I propose to preach next Sunday, 
and I am asleep in no time.” 

" Your correspondent’s joke about 
his own sermons,” said the second 
jester, “ reminds me of the layman’s 
description of a clergyman as one who 
talks in other people’s sleep.” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

owning Street is having brighter 
lamps. We have always felt that 
it needs more light. 

0 

Teachers at a Midland school are 
threatening to strike. The children 
wonder whom. 

0 

A famous conjurer is about to retire. 
All his turns have gone. 

0 

An American millionaire's first job was 
cleaning a window. He soon got 
through it. 

0 

A mother says she believes that child¬ 
ren grow more in the winter. It 
makes them 
long for the 
summer. 

0 

Americans 
cut down 
conversation. 
But some¬ 
times they let 
a remark fall. 
0 

A COMPETI¬ 
TION was 
held at a sea¬ 
side resort to 
find tlic shapeliest nose. Many were 
put out of joint. 

• 0 

Material can now be made of woven 
glass. Sharp work. 

' 0 

Small boys, says a writer, should eat 
all they can. But not swallow all 
they arc told. 

0 

JJosiKRY workers in the Midlands 
demand higher wages. Want some¬ 
thing to put in their stockings. 

0 

A new play is called The Examination 
Paper. The first question is: Will 
it succeed ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
giR John Priestman has given 
£100,000 for providing clothes for 
1800 poor children in Sunderland 
every year. 

’J’iieke is no deficit in the League 
of Nations Budget this year. 
JUST AN IDEA 
The cost of the League of Nations 
to the nation is what 3s a year is to a 
man with £3000 a year; the cost of 
the old war system is still 13s in every 
pound of our taxes. At any rate the 
League is cheaper. 


The Little English Hills 

The little hills of England are the most 
beloved small heights in the world. 

My Magazine 

T ike country children are the 
hills of home 

With pinafores of daisies, gowns 
of green, 

Where grey small shadows of 
swift birds are seen, 

Or mighty clouds, and where the 
high winds roam 

’There tangled paths are lost 
among the skies, 

For men have trod in heaven on 
the hills ; 

Have known their hearts at rest, 
their burdened ills 
Seem less than mist which in the 
valley lies. 

So climb you up ; forget eacli 
hurting thing, 

And pause upon the soft and 
lovely heath, 

Wondering to see the world grow, 
nought beneath, 

And be awhile above your sorrow¬ 
ing. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

True Absurdities 

Dy Our Town Girl In Captivity 

HTiiis morning, in a little room, the 
roses arc out; yesterday they' 
were tiny buds like new-born kittens 
with eyes scarcely opened. 

Perhaps that is as well, because if 
they had been able to sec properly 
before they left their garden (which, 
although autumn is here, still wears a 
summery dress) they wouldn’t have 
been pleased with the new vista. Now 
this room may be all they have seen, 
and perhaps, like other wild creatures 
born in captivity, they cannot visual¬ 
ise the leafy loveliness of their true 
native surroundings. 

Anyway they arc out ; they have 
broken through the night wide and 
open-eyed into the morning, where a 
song awaits them. But no one would 
guess what the song is. 

When the beautiful Scottish Sister 
(for the roses were sent to a kind of 
hospital) brought in breakfast just now 
the little green earthenware teapot 
was singing ! Wc heard it almost as 
soon as she had opened the door, and 
“ The teapot’s singing like a wee 
canary,” she said, as she put the tray 
down. 

Wc could hardly hear to break the 
spell by pouring out the tea, for we 
had noticed that the roses were 
listening. Somewhere far back a 
memory was stirring deep in their rosy 
hearts (for yesterday is to them years 
ago) ; and a wild bird was lifting up 
its voice close to their mother tree. 
Which perhaps sounds absurd, 
although Sister’s next remark was, 
“ A sweet wee song too.” 

And, after all, why not ? Arc wc 
not ourselves clay, even as the little 
earthen teapot, and who arc we to 
deny our -inanimate friends their 
morning songs ? 

© 

1 am not born for one corner; the 
whole world is my native land. Seneca 


Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 



How to catch soft water 
when it is raining hard 
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A Mistake at the Bank of England 


TEN YEARS OF THE 
NEW TURKEY 

KEMAL PASHA AND 
HIS WORK 

Republic Built on the Ruins 
of the Ottoman Empire 

WHAT A YOUNG MAN HAS DONE 

Turkey has been celebrating with 
great fervour the' tenth anniversary of 
the establishment of her Republic. Few 
of her people can have regretted the mo¬ 
mentous step taken on October 29, 1923. 

This revolutionary change was the 
work of one man, Kcmal Pasha, who 
as Ghazi is still unrivalled head and 
inspircr of the reformed State. 

. The Treaty of Lausanne, signed in 
July 1923, enabled Turkey to realise her 
immense possibilities. Up till then she 
had been the shuttlecock of the Euro- 
peanpowers—Russia, Germany, France, 
mid England all in turn exploiting her 
for their own purposes, and all. being 
tricked by the cleverness of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the Young Turks. 

Situation Saved 

At the close of the war the old Otto¬ 
man. Empire looked like being split up 
among the Allies; but the situation was 
•saved for Turkey by a young officer who 
began one of the most extraordinary 
national risings of recent limes. He was 
Kcmal Pasha, Governor of Erzerum in 
Armenia. Within a year a nationalist 
congress of Young Turks met at Erze¬ 
rum and denounced the Government at 
Constantinople. 

The Allies endeavoured to force the 
Treaty of Sevres against the will of the 
new leaders of the nation, but the only 
result was the strengthening of the new 
Turkish spirit and the withdrawal of Italy 
and France, leaving the Greeks to fight 
it out with their old enemies the Turks, 

The British at Constantinople vainly 
endeavoured to make peace. The Turks 
won all the way, and war between Turks 
and British was only prevented by the 
refusal of the Dominions to countenance 
the policy of Mr Lloyd George. The 
evacuation of Constantinople being pro¬ 
mised, Kemal concluded an armistice in 
October 1922, 

Treaty of Lausanne 

Eor two years a Government under 
the title of the Grand National Assembly 
had been directing the war from Angora, 
and it at once voted a resolution abolish¬ 
ing the office of Sultan and transferring 
the Caliphate to another prince. 

The early months of 1923 were occu¬ 
pied in arranging the Treaty of Lausanne, 
which granted to Turkey the territory 
she now holds and permitted her to 
expel all non-Turks from Asia Minor. 
Constantinople ceased to be the capital 
because the Turks decided that Angora, 
a small city distant from the sea and 
unexposed to foreign fleets and the 
influence of foreign trade, was a far more 
suitable centre for the future Govern¬ 
ment. Here the Republic was proclaimed 
and Kemal elected President. 

During the war with the Greeks the 
National Assembly had divided Turkey 
into 63 vilayets, each with a ruler repre¬ 
senting the Government. Each vilayet 
has an elected provincial council, and in 
1930 women were given the right of 
election to local councils. 

New Status of Women 

It is the new status of women that has 
been so striking in the changes under 
the Republic. Their seclusion has gone 
with their veils, and they have come 
forward as advocates, accountants, sur¬ 
geons, dentists, and even as educators. 
Marriage laws have been passed on 
Western models. Men were forbidden to 
wear the fez, European caps being im¬ 
ported by the thousand to take its place. 

Another great change noticed by 
visitors to Turkey is the use of our Latin 
characters instead of Arabic in the 
lettering on shops and posters as well as 
in newspapers and books. The compul- 


W e were calling attention the other 
day to the mistake in the Latin 
inscription on the statue of James 
Stuart set up by old Tobias Rustat. 

Another mistake has just been made 
in a Latin inscription which many edu¬ 
cated people must have passed by with¬ 
out noticing it. Have our young men 
become less observant nowadays ? This 
mistake occurred in letters a foot high in 
the Bank of England of all places. 

Among the. decorations of the Eastern 
Corridor of the new Bank is a large re¬ 
production in mosaic of a coin of Henry 
Bluebeard. The Gothic lettering round 
its edge describes him truly as King of 
England, falsely as King of France, and 
then goes on with letters which mean 


Continued from the previous column 
sory language is Turkish, which has 
replaced the Arabic previously used. 
Arabic, with its long-winded phrases, 
is unsuited to the keen, direct attitude 
toward life and affairs which now pre¬ 
vails in Turkey. After a short struggle 
the Turkish language has been intro¬ 
duced into the religious services, while 
tlie old religion of Islam has been purged 
of much of its superstition. 

No longer is law founded on the 
Koran, new codes of justice having been 
established on the Swiss model. 

Instead of the corrupt rule of a sultan 
and bis favourites wc have a country 
with peasants who have been relieved 
from the heavy taxes and arc able to 
cultivate their fields in security. The 
National Budgets have balanced for 
many years, and without recourse to 
foreign moneylenders railways have been 
built and paid for. The currency has 


nothing. DHS NIBFR is what the 
craftsman set down. 

No one at the Bank noticed this 
curious combination of letters,' or, if he 
did, had sufficient curiosity to find out 
its meaning. But a photograph of the 
mosaic appeared in a newspaper, and 
one of its readers boldly wrote to its 
editor asking what he meant by it. 
The architect of the Bank looked into 
the matter and found that the crafts¬ 
man had reversed the H and N, the 
Latin abbreviations on the coin standing 
for Lord of Ireland, which was as far 
as our sovereigns had got in the six¬ 
teenth century. 

Wc trust the Bank will be more 
careful of its coins in future. 


been stabilised and trade fostered, olive 
oil, cotton, and tobacco showing in¬ 
creased annual yields, while the carpet- 
weaving industry has increased by 50 
per cent. The Republic has made a 
definite increase in its share of trade, 
and Turkey pays her way in the world. 

But perliajjs the most promising aspect 
of Turkey is her influence for peace in 
the Near East under the pacts she has 
entered into with her old enemies. A 
political unity has been established in 
the Near East which promises well for 
the future, and is an example to all 
nations East and West. Here once more, 
after 2000 years, is a State well discip¬ 
lined, courageous, and as eager for 
future greatness as any of those great 
city States founded by Greek colonists 
and visited by Paul in his journej'-s. 

It is all due to the energy of one man, 
Ghazi Mustapha Kcmal Pasha, of whom 
nobody had heard fifteen years ago. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
CHARTER 

A STEP FORWARD 

Half a Million Young Workers 
Forgotten in a New Act 

HISTORIC NOVEMBER 1 

This year the First of November was 
a far more important date for out 
children than the Fifth. 

History was made on that date, for 
the Children’s Chatter, which is the 
popular name for the new Children’s and 
Young Persons Act, came into force. 

Although the new Act means a definite 
step forward in the nation’s progress, 
particularly in the prevention of crime, 
a great opportunity has been missed for 
setting right a wrong which has been 
overlooked for a hundred years. It is 
a strange fact that successions of 
Parliaments, whatever may be the 
political party in power, have fought 
shy of parting with child labour, and 
even in the new Act no adequate pro¬ 
tection has been given to wage-earning 
children from 14 to 18, whose hours of 
labour arc often excessive. 

Low Pay and Long Hours 

Half a million children at present 
employed in unregulated trades will 
receive no benefit from the new Act. 
Many of them arc working for low pay 
and under unhealthy conditions for 70 
or 80 hours a week. 

Few people know that about 25,000 
boys under 16 work in our mines. 
Directly they leave school boys of 14 
are sent underground in the company 
of all kinds of men. Not only is their 
physical growth stunted but they are 
at the age most easily influenced, and 
instead of developing normally they often 
learn bad habits and sink into crime. 

Health Injured For Life 

The 1921 Census showed us that 
105,000 children of 14 and 15 were 
engaged as messengers and van boys, and 
30,000 between 15 and 18 were employed 
in the same way. Many were under¬ 
paid, underfed, and had to lift very 
heavy weights. About 250,000 children 
were working long hours, with no 
restrictions, in hotels, restaurants, and 
eating-houses. Some errand and van 
boys worked between 80 and 90 hours 
weekly, and had irregular meals. At 
the most crucial stage of,their develop¬ 
ment many children have their health 
injured for life. 

Some remedies have been suggested. 
The school age might be raised from 14 
to 15, and the age for insurance brought 
down from 16 to 15 so that the children 
who lose the care of the school medical 
officer when they start work may con¬ 
tinue to have proper medical attention. 
The hours of labour in all trades should 
be limited to 48 a week. 

Fewer Criminals 

The C.N. has lately been rejoicing at 
the liberation of a million and a hah 
child slaves in. America, yet in our own 
island we, have half a million children 
in bondage. All the same, a vast 
amount of good will be done by the new 
Children’s Charter, and we may hope for 
fewer criminals in the future. Hitherto 
boys and girls of 17 have had to bo tried 
as grown-up offenders, but the age of 
those appearing in Children’s Courts is 
now being raised from 16 to 17. If 
possible young criminals will be kept 
out of prison, for it is intended not so 
much that they should be punished but 
that they may bo prevented from start¬ 
ing a criminal career. Happy homes 
will be found for homeless children, and 
many will be sent to good training 
schools. There will be better remand 
homes, where children will stay and 
receive medical attention while waiting 
to appear in the Children’s Courts 


Potatoes For the Winter 



Women workers gathering potatoes on an Essex farm 



Storing the potatoes under straw for the winter 
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Civilisation Wants a Hero 

Who Will Join Arthur Mee’s Thousand ? 


AN IMPRESSIVE USE 
OF CONCRETE 

NEW KIND OF CHURCH 
IN LONDON 

An Adventure in Architecture 
Which Has Ended Well 

SIMPLE AND BEAUTIFUL 
INTERIOR 

Within a short bus ride of Charing 
Cross has come into being a new kind of 
church we should like our readers to see. 
It is the church of St Saviour at Eltham. 

Perhaps you hiay not like the exterior, 
at first. .Yoii may think the tower too 
low, and perhaps it will all seem a little' 
plain; but even the outside will grow 
on you. . 

As for the inside, it seems to us one of 
the most impressive interiors of any 
church built in our time. It is built of 
bricks and concrete, and it is probably 
the first time that concrete has been so 
largely used for any church in England. 
Except for one or two surfaces, and for 
rhe sanctuary roof, we could find hardly 
s.iry wood in St Saviour’s ; even the 
■'■nilpit the lectern, and the choir stalls 
me brick and concrete. Even the win¬ 
dows of .the nave are concrete, with the 
glass let into small concrete' squares. 

Effect of a Starlit Sky 

Among the most effective features are 
the. deep and narrow lancet windows. 
Those in the chancel are leaded, and have 
nearly 17,000 fragments of glass let into 
them—blue glass with stars, so that the 
effect is of a starlit sky. The side 
windows throw a golden light upon the 
altar, and centred in this lovely light 
stands an impressive figure of Christ, 
nine feet high. It is by Mr Donald 
Hastings, and is the first concrete statue 
we have seen. It has a gracious dignity, 
and captivates us as we stand by the 
great concrete font at the west end, 
looking along the well-lit nave with not 
a window visible in it, but with this tall 
statue dominating a chancel of rare 
and impressive simplicity. 

The font has a concrete relief of the 
Baptism, and there is a smaller relief of 
the Ascension on the'altar of the. chapel. 
The concrete roof has concrete beams 
dividing it into bays, and the light from 
the tall windows falls on. it so as to give 
a sparkling effect of green,' due to the 
architect’s ingenuity in mixing broken 
bottle glass with the concrete. 

Daring Justified 

It is a daring piece of architecture, but 
it has been abundantly justified, and 
we congratulate the architects, Messrs 
Welch, Cachemaille-Day, and Lander, on 
the result of what must have seemed 
something of an adventure. 

We gather that the building has been 
cheap, but it is clearly permanent, and 
it is not out of place in the fields where 
it stands, for close by is the ancient 
moated palace of Eltham, and quite near 
is the house ..where we remember Sir 
Thomas More, for it was the home of the 
Roper family into which his daughter 
Margaret married. ' Picture on page 3 

THREE WEEKS TO MAKE 
A MERCHANT 

Three weeks are ’ sufficient time, says 
the National Institute for the Blind, in 
which to train a blind man of the right 
typo to take charge of one of the Insti¬ 
tute’s tobacco and confectionery kiosks. 

If experiments now being carried out 
in London 1 prove successful, other 
kiosks will bo established throughout the 
country. It is hoped that this method of 
merchandising will provide attractive 
and regular employment for an increas¬ 
ing number of sightless people. 

The word Blintraders has been adopted 
as a trade mark, and a central buying 
office has been started at the Institute’s 
headquarters in Great Portland Street. 


In view of the appearance of the Editor’s 
new sixpenny weekly of 1000 Heroes, we 
have been asked to reprint this from Arthur 
Mee’s Talks to Boys, published by Hodder & 
Stoughton at half-a-crown. 

The twelve talks cover the wide range of a 
boy’s interests, beginning with a talk to the 
Boy who will be Prime Minister and ending 
with one to the Boy who Loves the Highest. 

C ivilisation is one long, long search 
for You. Down the centuries of 
Time, through all the ages, unto all the 
races, comes its. great call for a majr. 

Civilisation is the striving without 
ceasing for the highest and best, for 
the something within us which, though 
no man may understand it, may become 
a power among all men. Civilisation, 
hour by hour, day by day, year after year, 
age after age, is reaching out to you, 
to the wonderful powers within you. 

Everywhere comes its call. It is 
written across the page of history. 
It is heard across the continents. Its 
appeal is to the human race, to kings 
and lords and common men. And more 
often than not Civilisation picks out 
the common man. 

What,Can You Do? 

Civilisation called for a way for her 
ships across America ; a major’s brain 
swept the plague away and fifty thousand 
men turned the Atlantic Ocean into the 
Pacific. The world grew tired of distance, 
and Civilisation found a boy in an 
Italian garden with the wireless tele¬ 
phone in his head. 

Civilisation is ever seeking the new 
and the true. Is there anything in the 
world you can do better ? Civilisation 
is calling to .you to do it. For centuries 
women wore their fingers to the hone 
and lost their sight in stitching, until 
Civilisation inspired a tailor to make a 
sewing-machine. The fellaheen in the 
Egyptian desert cried. out for water, 
and Civilisation, finding a brain in an 
engineer in London, gave them the 
great Nile dam. 

The Call Down the Ages 

Canada, with a sparse population 
and an immense area, became a nation, 
and Civilisation, through a man who 
began life as a newsboy, stretched 
across its vast distances the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Civilisation said We 
will abolish space, and in the minds of 
common men it found the Railway 
and the Telegraph. Civilisation called 
for the saving of time ; a clerk invented 
shorthand, a schoolmaster made a 
telephone, all over the Earth men made 
machines. Civilisation called for the 
spreading of knowledge, and a stationer’s 
son invented newspapers. 

Civilisation called for the conquest 
of the Tropics, and two private soldiers 
in the American Army imperilled their 
lives to save the world from yellow 
fever. Civilisation called for flying-men, 
and a bicycle-maker of Ohio went up 
into the sky like a bird. All down the 
ages it has been the same. 

The Kings of Men 

All men arc equal : it is the discovery 
of Civilisation that the real kings of 
men are not all born in palaces. 
Civilisation moves forward as fast as 
the common man will let it go. Calling 
for electric light. Civilisation found it 
in the brain of a paper-boy. Look round 
the room you sit in, and Civilisation 
has furnished it from the mind of the 
ordinary man. 

You can lay down your own path 
through the world. The men who have 
carved their way to immortality, whose 
names will live for ever on the Roll of 
Fame, had not .your opportunities. 
They lived when knowledge was difficult 
to get, before books had scattered ideas 
everywhere for everybody to pick up, 
before trains and ships and telegraphs 
and newspapers had opened every 
corner of the world to the man with 
something to sell. But they heard the 
call of Civilisation, and answered it. 


Civilisation wants a man. Civilisation 
is calling for you. Not half the things 
it is striving for have yet been done. 
The telegraph is only half as useful as it 
will be ; the telephone is only beginning. 
A hundred improvements must be made 
in post-offices and railways. Wireless 
is still a child. Flying is only the 
suggestion of what it will be. Motoring 
has a hundred possibilities before it. 
Civilisation lias fame and fortune in 
her hand for all who are not blind to see. 
She brings you all the treasures of the 
past, all the product of all the oppor¬ 
tunities that men have ever had and 
used. Yours is the accumulated genius 
of the centuries. 

If you knew tomorrow that some¬ 
where across the seas a friend had 
left you a fortune you would sell' all 
that you have to go and find it. Are you 
unmoved by the thought that wealth 
untold has been bequeathed to you 
by Shakespeare, by Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Michael Faraday ? 

Doing the Thing Well 

Civilisation, in giving you an oppor¬ 
tunity greater than Sir Isaac Newton’s, 
makes no impossible claims. It asks 
that you shall understand the world in 
which you live, and your work in it. 

It asks that if you are driving a 
train you shall look up at the signals ; 
if you are a clerk you shall not make 
mistakes in your letters ; if you are a 
secretary you shall not forget a dozen 
things a day ; if you are a journalist 
your facts shall not be wrong. It asks 
that if you are a workman fixing a bell 
you shall fix a bell that shall ring ; 
if you are putting on a lock you shall 
put on a lock that will work ; if you are 
making a window you shall make a 
frame that will not rattle in the wind. 
It asks that if you are an architect 
you shall know the value of sunshine 
and soft water; if you arc a railway 
porter you shall know when the next 
train is due ; if you are a builder you 
shall know the best streets to live in. 
Nothing By Halves 

It asks that if you are wanted to 
look up a piece of information you shall 
find it without wasting more time 
than your service is worth by asking 
Where shall I look for it ? or Do you 
want it now ? It asks that if you arc 
entrusted with a mission or a message 
you shall carry out your trust entirely 
and well, without bungling it at the 
beginning or confusing it at the end. 
It, asks that whatever and whoever and 
wherever, you are, you shall do nothing 
by halves; you shall be as much ashamed 
of bad work as of bad temper. 

It asks, in short, that you shall know 
how you live and why you live, that you 
shall think of your life as at least as 
important as the football championship, 
or the theatre, or a holiday. 

Are You Ready ? 

Arc you ready if your opportunity 
comes in an hour—if it comes within 
five minutes from the moment you read 
this? Civilisation wants a man : can it 
rely on you ? It may want a man to take 
a message: can you take it now ? It 
may want a man to manage a business : 
can you make it pay ? It may want a 
man to keep a ledger : do you make 
mistakes ? A thousand men are waiting, 
but Civilisation passes by. The enter¬ 
prise is too great to risk. Are you one of 
the thousand ? Or are you one of ten ? 
Can you do some things better than most 
men ? Can you do one thing better 
than any man ? Or can your work do 
without you ? 

Civilisation wants a man : can it afford 
to pass you by ? 

If you would like 

Arthur Mee’s Shakespeare 

for almost nothing 

Please see Arthur Mee’s 1000 Heroes ■ 
Part 3 Ready on Friday 


NEWS FROM A 
BOATHOUSE 

KNOWLEDGE HUNTERS 
OF WINDERMERE 

Watching the Crustaceans Rise 
and Fall in the Water 

TWO YEARS OF LOOKING-ON 

In a boathouse on the shores of Lake 
Windermere is a motor-launch, but it is 
no common boat. It has a stout derrick 
instead of a mast, and booms, winches, 
and other machinery fill up most of its 
interior. 

It is a scientific boat, .for it makes 
possible very important and laborious 
research about fresh water. The boat 
belongs to the Freshwater Biological 
Association of the British Empire, and 
its members live and work in a castle ! 

Wray Castle is a well-known land¬ 
mark round Windermere, and great was 
the rejoicing when it became a national 
monument, not because of its place in 
our history, for it was only built in the 
nineteenth century, but because here was 
another well-beloved hit of England 
free to the people. 

Scientific Study in a Castle 

Drawing-rooms, libraries, and boudoirs 
are now efficient laboratories, while other 
rooms make studies, darkrooms, stores, 
and carpenter’s shops ; and the cellars 
house legions of delicate and costly in¬ 
struments. The old billiards-room is now 
the new library, while hot-and-cold 
water-fitted bedrooms house these patient 
scientists. 

They have found out how deep blue 
light penetrates fresh water, and that 
the life and movement of small crusta¬ 
ceans depend on this. The experiment 
begins in the motor-launch, and the 
results of its dredgings and sub¬ 
mergings go into the laboratory. 

One of the samples taken may contain 
10,000 creatures ; so an ingenious in¬ 
strument made of wood and meccano 
passes this water along under a micro¬ 
scope. The worker taps the wooden 
keys of five different recording machines 
ns five different species of creatures pass 
his Ions, and so he can count the 10,000 
in about four hours I 

The crustaceans rise and sink in the 
water as the blue light penetrates or 
withdraws—and as saltwater fish live on 
small crustaceans, these results will in¬ 
fluence the fishing industry. 

By lowering photo-electric cells into 
the lake light is made to record clicks 
on a loud-speaker, and its amount is 
calculated. By another instrument light 
is turned into energy, and recorded too. 
The amount of salts in the water is re¬ 
corded by still other uncanny machines, 
and advertise their presence and amount 
by a buzz. 

A Hint For Water Boards 

In another room of the castle is a 
wooden trough through which the' 
water of a Westmorland beck flows con-. 
tinuously into a glass vessel, then being 
pumped into a reservoir above the level 
of the trough. As metal contaminates 
the water the whole apparatus is made 
of glass, rubber, and wood, and by its 
aid the scientists have discovered the 
habits of the flatworm. 

In absolutely pure water the flatworms 
move against the current—so. that 
Water Boards have now a simple and 
infallible test as to the pureness of their 
water supply. If the flatworms are 
moving with the current, they must get 
their cleansing machinery into use. 

In less than two years this patient 
band of scientific workers have proved 
the soundness of their installation. 


There arc nearly Coo railway stations 
for passengers within ten miles of 
Charing Cross. 

A toy balloon blown across the North 
Sea from Holland was found in a Not¬ 
tingham garden. 
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A Page of News Pictures From the Animal World 



Crackloy Surethlng—The best wire-haired terrier 
at the Kennel Club Show. 



Two Friends—This horse and Its rider, 15-year-old 
Vivien Goodall, have won more than a hundred prizes 
at county shows during the past season. 



Whipsnade Lion—In this remarkable close-up picture Jock, one 
of the Whipsnade lions, has had his curiosity aroused by the photo¬ 
grapher and the camera, and he is coming nearer to Investigate. 



Darenth Janibell—The best Dandle Dinmont terrier 
at the Kennel Club Show. 



New Arrivals—A pair of hamadryads, or king cobras, 
have come to the London Zoo from Malaya. They 
travelled In boxes warmed by hot-water tanks. 



Hush and Hash—Inseparable friends at the Zoo are the young Indian rhinos prosentod by 
the King a few months ago. They are named Hush and Hash. 


Arctic Babies—These puppies were born while their husky mother was on the trail to Alaska s 
60 she brought them home as shown In this photograph by Canadian National Railways. 
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HE SAVED AN ARMY 

A MAN QUIETLY 
WORKING AMONG US 

The St George Fighting the 
Dragons of Disease 

RISKING LIFE FOR US ALL 

A pain in the mind is the prelude to nil 
discovery, said Sir Almrotli Wright; and 
it would seem that at one time he must 
have had a pain in this direction. 

For over a quarter of a century this 
persistently hard worker has given his 
life to research which has not only saved 
thousands of civilian lives but once 
saved an army. 

He and his staff, in quiet, buried-away 
rooms in St Mary’s Hospital at Pad¬ 
dington, where the ceaseless traffic of 
London rolls by, have been experi¬ 
menting as the years have passed, in¬ 
oculating themselves with deadly 
microbes of disease. 

It was Sir Almrotli Wright who dis¬ 
covered preventive inoculation against 
pneumonia, with which he himself saved 
many men in South Africa, where lie went 
when the Boer War broke out. 

Inoculation Against Typhoid 

In that war typhoid fever killed 8000 
men; and when two million of our troops 
were about to be sent, to France his great 
discovery of inoculation against typhoid 
was put into practice. Taking the pro¬ 
portion of fatalities due to this scourge in 
the South African War, it was estimated 
that 128,000 men would have succumbed 
to the fever alone—in itself an army. 
That army was saved. 

Sir Almrotli Wright and his gallant 
staff at St Mary’s supplied the necessary 
labour together with the vaccine with 
no thought of payment. 

And still, as the years go by, this man, 
one of the heroes of our century, hour 
after hour stoops over his research work 
in his laboratory, striving and succeeding 
in stillness and solitude to ease through 
his sacrifice the sufferings of mankind. 
As St George of England fought and laid 
the dragon low, so this brave fighter 
battles with the dragons of disease, those 
old enemies of man. 


THE LAST ONE LEFT 
Florence Nightingale’s Twelve 
Nurses 

The Grand Old Lady of the Nursing 
Profession in Western Australia is the 
name by which Sister Mary Nicolav is 
known in Perth. 

Sister Mary, who is still young at 83, 
is a link-with the past, for she is said to 
be the only surviving nursing sister who 
received her training under Florence 
Nightingale. When only 20 she was 
enrolled among her nurses and was the 
youngest of the last twelve trained by 
the Lady of the Lamp. - 

Nearly half a century ago she sailed 
from England for Australia, where she 
became the first qualified Matron of the 
Perth Hospital. Her cheerful figure in 
its blue uniform is still familiar in the 
town, and she often entertains her friends 
with amusing reminiscences. 

In the early days in Perth she nursed 
leprosy, and she did splendid work 
during an epidemic of smallpox when the 
patients had to be isolated in a tem¬ 
porary hospital in the Bush. 

As is the case with many people who 
have done fine things the most difficult 
subject to persuade Sister Mary to talk 
about is liersclf, and at any word of 
praise she invariably says, " Well, I 
only tried to do my duty." 

This worthy successor of Florence 
Nightingale went through the Boer War. 
In South Africa she was in charge of the 
West Australian Nursing Contingent, 
which did fine service to this country. 
Since she retired Sister Mary has taken 
an active interest in the progress of her 
profession, and has also given time to 
good works of another sort. 


WHY DO THINGS 
HAPPEN ? 

We have received hundreds of questions 
which children would like to have answered. 
They iiave come from schools in ail parts of the 
country. Here is another group of answers. 

How is Glass Made ? 

Glass can be made by melting sand 
and seaweed ash together. A rough 
glass was probably made by accident 
in this way thousands of years ago. 
We know that fine glass was made in 
Egypt 3500 years ago. Now, glass is 
made by melting together silica (sand) 
and either soda or potash, lime or lead 
being added for greater brightness. 
Special melting-pots are used which 
first have to be heated steadily at 
tremendous heat—about 2000° Fahren¬ 
heit for live to twelve days. Then the pots 
arc transferred to the melting furnaces 
and the mixture is put in with some waste 
glass to help it to melt. For a day or 
two days the glass boils and bubbles. 

Bubbles would spoil the finished 
glass, so they are removed by stirring 
the molten glass with blocks of wood 
soaked in water. Gradually the heat is 
reduced, then the glass is poured into 
moulds, if bottles are. required, or rolled 
into sheets for window-glass. 

Many forms of glass vessels used to be 
made by men blowing air into a lump 
of half-melted glass stuck on the end of 
a long tube, but now most glass vessels 
and bottles arc made by machinery. 

Why Docs a Rope Not Lie Straight ? 

If we unravel a rope wc see that it is 
made up of several smaller ropes, 01- 
strands, twisted together, and that each 
small rope consists of twisted . strings 
(yarn) and the strings of fibres twisted 
together. In all of these every piece 
of fibre is twisted and tends to untwist 
itself, as wc quickly see if the end of 
the rope is not tied round. It is because 
every fibre and strand is always under 
strain, and tending to untwist or unroll 
itself, that the rope rolls into curves 
and circles when'it is thrown down. 

Why Have We Two Eyes ? 

A camera has only one eye, its lens, 
and wc see that photographs do not 
really show. that things have any 
depth, or thickness. But if wc take 
two photographs of the same object 
and look-, at those photographs through 
a stereoscope with two lenses the object 
immediately looks solid, as if it were a 
model and not a picture. That is 
because the left eye (lens) of the stereo¬ 
scope sees the left side and centre of 
the object and the right secs the centre 
and right side, just as our own eyes do. 

Two eyes give a larger field of vision 
than one (as wc can test by shutting 
first one eye and then the other while 
keeping our head still), and make it 
easier for us to recognise the solidity of 
things and their distance away. 

Another reason is Nature’s tendency 
to balance. Practically all animals 
have things in pairs—arms, legs, eyes, 
cars, nostrils, lips, thumbs, toes. 

How Does a Flower Come From a Little Seed ? 

All life proceeds by division of the 
microscopic cells that make up every 
living tiling, whether it be a germ 
which is only one cell or an animal 
made lip of millions of cells. 

The seed of a flower consists’of large 
numbers of cells, each of which can be 
thought of as containing in itself the 
capacity of developing into some part 
of the lull-grown flower, like a stamen, 
a grain of pollen, or a petal. When the 
right conditions of moisture, temperature, 
and food are present growth starts and 
the cells in the seed divide. First, each 
single cell divides into two, both growing 
into complete cells. These divide again 
and become four cells ; the four become 
eight, and so on, slowly but steadily 
increasing until tlic thousands and thou¬ 
sands of cells necessary to make the 
smallest flower have come into existence 
by this mysterious process of growth. 

This is only the mechanics of the 
process ; if we could explain it com¬ 
pletely we should be able to explain 
the greatest of all mysteries—life itself. 


A NEW PIECE OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

Making Trees Season 
Themselves 

A remarkable treatment has been dis¬ 
covered in Germany for making trees sea¬ 
son themselves, so that when felled their 
wood is ready without more ado for tele¬ 
graph poles, railway sleepers, and so on. 

A bore hole is made in the tree trunk, 
and a special chemical solution contain¬ 
ing arsenic and other salts is injected 
into the living tree. 

These chemicals enter the sap stream 
of the tree, and arc gradually carried to 
the very ends of the highest branches. 
The tree docs not survive the treatment 
very long, but as it dies it becomes 
thoroughly saturated with preservative, 
and can be used on railroads or for 
telegraphs and telephones without any 
of the usual treatment. 


A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY FOR 
NAVAL OFFICERS 

Five officers of the British Navy arc 
sailing from Ilong Kong in a 34-foot 
ketch specially built for them. 

When last heard of they were resting 
at Victoria, British Columbia, having 
completed the first 6000 miles across the 
Pacific without mishap. They have no 
engine on board. 

They left Hong Kong on May 31, 
called at Formosa, Yokohama, and 
Memuro, followed the line of, tlic 
Aleutian Islands notwithstanding the 
terrific storms from Arciic regions, then 
skirted the American coast to Victoria. 

Their intention now is to go south as 
far as the Panama Canal and then cross 
the Atlantic to England. 


WEAVING A PERFECT CLOTH 

One of the great drawbacks incotton- 
wcaving has been the refilling of the 
shuttle with weft. 

But a remarkable new loom solving 
this problem lias lately been exhibited 
at Blackburn Technical College. Its 
automatic rc-slnittling device allows the 
weaving of a perfect cloth with no thin 
places such as arc left when the emptying 
weft cop does not meet completely the 
refilling weft cop. 

This loom has seven cops each holding 
3000 yards, and can thus weave 21,000 
yards of weft at a running. It runs 
three hours before the cops need replen¬ 
ishing, whereas an ordinary Lancashire 
loom runs about four or five minutes. 


THE GREAT SLIDE 

A firm of Italian motor-car makers 
has built a sanatorium at the seaside near 
Carrara for the children of its workpeople. 

It is entirely without staircases, which 
arc replaced by a sloping way leading 
right up to the twelfth storey. This 
sloping way forms an irresistible slide 
for the 700 children who can be boused 
at a time ; but, though the saving in 
noise is wonderful, the same tiling can 
hardly be said for the scats of the trousers. 

WHO WAS MAGELLAN ? 

Born Sabaroso, Portugal, about 1480. 

Died Philippine Isles, April 27 , 1521 . 

Brought up at the Portuguese Court, 
Ferdinand Magellan served for some 
years in the East Indies, after which, 
feeling himself slighted, he took service 
with Spain. 

He sailed upon an expedition from 
which he was fated not to return. On 
the way ho proved that America is 
not a great continent stretching away 
to the South Pole. He made his way, 
by tlic strait which bears his name, to 
the great ocean which lie named the 
Pacific. Reaching the Philippine Islands, 
he . was slain by natives. One of bis 
ships continued on her way, and sailed 
round the globe, for the first time in the 
history of the world. 

The feat was not equalled until Drake 
was successful more than fiftv vears later. 


THE POET OF 
BOWTON’S YARD 

Good News Too Late 
For Him 

SIMPLE SONGS THAT STIRRED 
THE NATION IN A CRISIS 

Slums arc notorious rather than 
famous, but there is one Lancashire 
slum at least that has achieved fame, 
for it gave birth to a poet. Nevertheless 
wc arc glad that it is to bo demolished 
under Stalybridgc’s clearance scheme. 

It is Bowton’s Yard, where Samuel 
Laycock wrote his Famine Songs 
telling of the dire distress during the 
Cotton Famine of 1862 while the 
American Civil War was on. 

Seven thousand operatives were out 
of work in "Stalybridge alone. Deeply 
touched by the acute suffering around 
him Samuel Laycock was moved tc 
write his Famine Songs, which were 
published week by week in the local 
papers and issued in large numbers as 
broad-sheet ballads to be sung in the 
streets by tlic workless in Lancashire. 

There is no doubt that it was through 
these poems that the suffering endured 
heroically by these cotton-workers be¬ 
came known to the nation, and the poet's 
inspiration was mainly aroused by the 
fact that these unemployed endured 
their suffering patiently because they 
believed in tlic cause for which the Civil 
War was being waged by the North. 

They were simple songs which came 
out of this dismal slum now to be pulled 
down, but they stirred the nation and 
brought some relief to Lancashire. One 
of the best known was one 011 Bowton’s, 
Yard itself, which the poet ended with 
An’ if there's onny changes made 
Aw’Il try and lei you know. 

But he is not there to let us know of 
the changes now to be made, and it 
would take another poet who had known 
the miseries and occasional joys of shun 
life to herald the passing of the slums. 

THE CAGED BIRD 
An Offer For C.N. Readers 

Any friend of the C.N. is a friend ol 
the caged bird. 

Tin's is the cheering conclusion to 
which we have come after glancing 
through our postbag. To the offer which 
has been made by tlic secretary of the 
R.S.P.C.A. Caged Bird Poster Fund 
there will surely be a host of replies, 
for to any of our boy or girl readers who 
cares to write to her at 05, Park Road, 
London, W.4, she will send a free 
supply of literature, which includes 
poems and interesting information on 
wild birds. 

Nobody can road these leaflets with¬ 
out wishing to set every caged bird free. 
If Lord Buckmastcr’s Bill is passed, 
forbidding the selling of wild birds, 
a heavy blow will be dealt at tlic evil 
of bird-snaring. 

The R.S.P.C.A. much prefers to 
persuade people not to be cruel than to 
enforce laws on cruel persons, and tlic 
society, as wc do, believes the hope of 
the future lies with our children. If all 
bojrs and girls were taught to be kind to 
every living creature there wonkl be no 
such abomination as a bird-catclicr in 
the better days to come. 

The uses of our little feathered friends 
far exceed their harmfulness. Thus 
linnets, which arc shamefully treated by 
bird-catchers, prevent the overgrowth 
of weeds. If birds were to spread tlieir 
wings and say Goodbye to this country 
nine in ten farmers would in time be 
ruined. Swallows, martins, and swifts 
live entirely on insects. These birds 
and flycatchers, chaffinches, nightjars, 
owls, and hawks arc of untold value tc' 
the farmer by ridding him of insects, 
vermin, and harmful grubs. Blackbirds 
and thrushes do more good than harm. 

So let ns free our birds from their cages 
and eivc them their wings. 
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A UNIVERSE SEEN 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 

GREAT NEBULA OF 
ANDROMEDA 

Most Distant Object the Naked 
Eye Can See 

THOUSANDS OF MILLIONS 
OF SUNS 

By the C.IM. Astronomer 

Another universe, millions of millions 
of miles from our own, is now almost 
exactly overhead about 9 o’clock, and 
may be seen with the naked eye on any 
clear, dark night when the Moon is 
absent and no artificial lights are near. 

It is known as the Great Nebula of 
Andromeda, and its position was shown 
on the star-map in the C.N. for October 21. 

Appearing as a misty oval of dim 
light a little way to the north-west of 
the fourth-magnitude star Nu it will be 
quite obvious and apparently covering 
an elongated area of the sky equal to 
about twice the diameter of the Moon 
but actually much greater, as will be 
seen if the nebula is observed through 
good field-glasses or a small telescope. 

It is the most distant object the 
naked eye can gaze upon, being very 



The great Nebula of Andromeda 


much farther away than the faintest 
stars visible in the most powerful tele¬ 
scope. Most precise calculations show 
it to be at a mean distance of about 
55,044 million times that of our Sun, 
and that its light has taken on an 
average 870,000 years to reach us. 
Thus we see that man’s entire develop¬ 
ment, from his earliest beginnings to 
the present time, lias taken place while 
those particular rays of light have been 
darting across space at 186,285 miles a 
second from that distant universe. 

That dim light does not look much 
like a universe, for our Universe is 
adorned with over 2000 million sparkling 
suns and untold myriads of worlds, a 
few of which we are permitted to see. 
So also is that Great (so-called) Nebula 
of Andromeda; the dim, ghostly radi¬ 
ance which we see is the light of thou¬ 
sands of million's-of suns blended into a 
whole which, when analysed by the 
spectroscope, is found to have been 
radiated from suns more or less like our 
own. Blazing suns of every type, giants 
and dwarfs, all arc there radiating their 
light and heat from elements similar to 
those we have on Earth and which are 
present in our Sun. 

What a Photograph Shows 

Most marvellous is the revelation 
when the sensitive film of a photographic 
plate is exposed for a few hours through 
a powerful telescope. Then we see the 
shape of that universe together with 
many details of its star-clouds and some 
of its larger suns. The star-clouds arc 
found to resemble precisely the less 
distant star-clouds of our Universe in 
the area popularly known as the Milky 
Way, while their arrangement in far- 
flung arms of a vast spiral from which 


The Sign of the 
Takahe 

A Bit of Old England on 
a New Zealand Hill 

On a hill of New Zealand is growing 
up a kind of museum of Old England, 
a building which reproduces in stone and 
wood and glass the craftsmanship and 
architecture of medieval England. 

It is a patchwork and a reproduction, 
but none the less beautiful for that, for 
it is being built under the watchful eye 
of Mr II. G. Ell, who has spent much of 
his long life in guarding for Christchurch 
the beauty of her Port Hills, where this 
building is now being erected by local 
unemployed. 

It is amazing how skilled some of these 
men have proved to be. There are 
decorators, wood-carvers, and stone¬ 
masons, who, but for the Sign of the 
Takahe, as this treasure house is called, 
would be doing nothing or, perhaps, 
temporarily employed with pick and 
shovel; yet their skill can compare with 
that of our old cathedral builders. Only 
local materials are being used, and all 
the work is being done by hand. 

Doorway, Window, and Fireplace 

The beautiful arched doorway, copied 
from the famous Tudor doorway of the 
Ufford’s house at Parham in Suffolk, is 
already well known to Christchurch 
people. A window near it is now filled 
with heraldic stained glass made locally, 
and the latest addition is a splendid 
stone fireplace, the arms above it being 
copied from those of a Haddon Hall 
fireplace. A visitor from England might 
recognise much that he knew. 

There arc to be three large rooms in 
all, opening into each other through 
archways. The stone walls arc to bo 
decorated with the arms of English 
families, and one of the rooms is to have 
a minstrel gallery. On the sheltered west 
side is to be another feature of our old 
manor houses, a sunken garden. 

The Sign of the Takahe was begun in 
1918. It is expected it will be finished 
hi 1934 - _ 

IN THE OLD, OLD 
FAR-OFF DAYS 
Ancient Castings and the Moon 

At a meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute at Sheffield Mr N. D. Chopcra 
said lie had seen castings in the temples 
of Central India of bronze, copper, and 
steel which were probably thousands of 
years old. 

Minute instructions concerning their 
production laid down that the Moon 
must be in a certain quarter, they were 
only to be finished by a certain man, 
and only water from a particular river 
was to be used. 

These precautions at any rate ensured 
that the utmost care was taken, and in 
consequence the castings found are quite 
flawless. 


Continue! from the previous column 

the millions of suns stream as in a 
colossal celestial whirlpool is similar to 
the star-streams of the Milky Way. 

In the photograph, which is on a very 
small scale, the spiral is presented almost 
edgewise. The numerous dots arc some 
of the suns of our Universe, through 
which we arc looking into that radiant 
beyond. The- whole of the vast spiral 
is whirling round its central nucleus, 
where the most massive and dense con¬ 
gregation of suns exists. 

It has been calculated that it takes 
about 17,000,000 years to rotate, yet 
this implies a terrific speed, for it would 
take light 45,000 years to travel from 
one side to the other of that universe. 

Were a world, such as ours, revolving 
round one of the suns of that distant 
universe its sky would be studded by 
numerous stars very much as ours is ; 
and were that world peopled by reason¬ 
ing beings they would see among those 
stars faint spiral of nebulous light. 
It would be our Universe. G.E.M, 


THE REPTILE TAMER 

AQUARIUM CAT’S 
STRANGE HOBBY 

But an Unfriendly Crocodile 
Sends Him Flying 

COMPANION FOR LONELY 
MONGOOSE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Officially the domestic cat has no 
place in the Zoo, but as the menagerie 
is infested by rats nearly every house in 
the grounds has its pet cat to keep 
down the hated rodents. 

Many of these Zoo pets are renowned 
for their temerity, showing no fear of 
their wild housemates, and frequently 
taking amazing liberties with the big 
fierce beasts, with whom they form 
strange friendships. But none of them 
has had quite such a dangerous hobby as 
the ginger cat belonging to the Aquarium. 
For this pussy has fancied himself as 
a tamer of reptiles, and several times 
lately has been taking grave risks. 

Patting Snakes With His Paw 

He began his career as a reptile tamer 
by paying a visit to the outdoor rock- 
garclcn for reptiles, where he sat on the 
wall surrounding this.enclosure studying 
the activities of the lizards and snakes. 
The next day lie again visited the rock- 
garden, and this time walked about 
among bis hosts. On his next visit he 
went a step farther, and was seen to be 
playfully patting snakes with his paw 1 

How ho escaped being bitten is a 
mystery, for one morning lie was seen 
pawing a glass snake, while five adders 
were grouped round him ; and before ho 
retired the ginger cat gave each of them 
a playful slap. 

Having enjoyed such success with 
snakes the cat apparently decided to 
try his hand at bigger game, and one 
day he walked into the Reptile House and 
called on the alligators and crocodiles. 
A Delightful Newcomer 

He first stepped through the railings 
into the enclosure occupied by George, 
the largest alligator, and for some time 
stood on the edge of George’s pond with 
his paw outstretched. However, as 
George refused to take any notice of 
him. Pussy went on to the alligator’s 
and crocodile’s enclosure. There again 
he stood 011 the edge of the water, and 
he managed to give the nearest alligator 
one or two pats with his paw ; but 
suddenly a crocodile began to take 
unfriendly interest in him. Mr Pussy 
hopped away only just in time ! 

A delightful newcomer has been added 
to the Zoo’s collection of mongoose. 
Twelve months ago the Zoo acquired a 
handsome Indian grey mongoose called 
Trisic, but as she was the only one of 
her kind in the Gardens she had no 
friends except her visitors. One of 
these visitors kept a pair of Indian 
mongoose as pets, and when one died 
the other day its owner sent its mate to 
the other lonely mongoose at the Zoo. 


JACOB REES 

The day after his 89th birthday 
Mr Jacob Rees of Barry died. Thus 
passes one of the earliest designers of 
tiic flying-machine, for in 1888 Mr Rees 
designed and prepared drawings of a 
flying-machine for a London lawyer 
who was a pioneer in aeronautics, and 
believed that machines could fly. 

The machine was on the pattern of a 
bird and the wings resembled those of a 
bird, being covered with feathers. The 
designer believed the machine would 
reach an altitude of 50 feet and would 
fly many yards. When tested it rose 40 
feet into the air, but broke under its 
own weight, the pilot escaping with a 
broken leg. 

Mr Rees was at that time engaged as an 
engineer with the Admiralty Engineers. 
He designed the first vertical engine 
fortheNavv, built forH.M.S. Thunderer. 





HOVIS at breakfast 
Starts the day right 
Helps to sustain you 
Till last thing, at night 



EVERY BAY 


The First Rule of 
Health 


UaccIcaJicIJ 




TAKE THE HOME SWEET HOME 



Simply Topping! 


All the children and grown¬ 
ups, too, enjoy Blue. Bird. 
Really pure and wholesome 
— the Quality Toffees that 
taste so good. 


BMJH 

TOFFEES 


4 D 


per 4 


HARRY VINCENT LTD. 

Munnington, 
Worcestershire. 
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B ROCK’S have been 
catering for “fifth 
of Novembers ” 
for 200 years, so they 
know how to produce 
good fireworks, 
whether It’s the small¬ 
est squib or the largest 
rocket 1 Pay a visit now 
to the nearest shop sell¬ 
ing Brock’s, and have 
a look at the wonderful 
collection they’ve got 
ready for you. 


"CRYSTAL PALACE 


IFiREWOlt^S 

“Crystal Palace” Fireworks are 
made in.all sizes and prices from a Jd. 
upwards, and every one is absolutely 
reliable. Ask for them by name—• 

BROCK’S FIREWORKS. 


royils 


gains mm$ 

V ^ana^ f$ule dmj (aii! 









|MC« Y 


MOUl 1 


A Party Mask 
Free with Every 
Tube of 


6 d. & 1/- 


PER TUBE 
Of all Chemists 


.ISTERINE 




TOOTH PASTE 


IN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE 
MENTION “ THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER." 



Si 


" Children V tfefi COUPON, Value 3 d. 

CUT THIS OUT. Send 5 of theso 
coupons with only 3/- land 2d. stamp) 
direct to Fleet Pen Co., 119, Fleet St.. 
M.C.4, for a handsome Lever Self-filling 
FLEET PEN. with SOLID GOLD NIB 
(Fine, Medium-or Broad). 

Fleet prieo. 4/3, or with 5 coupons only 3/- 
Be Luxe Model 21- oxtra 


fflOarie EHisabeth 
a,, ° real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN TIIE If OltLD. 


THE NEED FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

American Ambassador 
on Freedom 

A CAUSE TO LIVE AND DIE FOR 

Speaking at a dinner held in his honour by 
the EnglislfSpeaking Union the other day, 
Mr Robert Bingham, American Ambassador, 
stressed the importance to the world of the 
deep belief in democratic institutions .which 
is the common heritage of his country and ours. 

These are the words with which lie ended 
Iiis speech. 

With tiic form of government which 
other nations adopt we are not concerned, 
but as members of the English-speaking 
peoples it is not ours to choose for others. 
But it is ours to rejoice and to be glad 
that among onr peoples individual 
liberty, freedom of thought, freedom of 
expression, not only survive, but, so 
long as we are true to our great tradition, 
shall never perish from the Earth. 

Nothing is easier than to find fault 
with democracy ; nothing simpler than 
to recite its faults and its weaknesses. 
Let them be what they may, still it is a 
necessity of our very being. Great souls 
have lived for it and have died for it. 

It is the flower of the genius of our 
race, our noblest tradition, our most 
priceless heritage. To us, the English- 
speaking peoples, it is given to hold, to 
maintain all that has come down to us. 
This wc may surely do together. In an 
anxious world, maybe in part a mad 
world, we of the English-speaking 
peoples have our great mission to 
perform. In goodwill, in sympathy, and 
in understanding we must work together 
to preserve our own sacred traditions, 
and to serve the cause of peace through¬ 
out the world. 


A GLIMPSE OF LOVELY 
THINGS 

Pictures That Art Students 
Should See 

Boats, trees, farmhouses, mountains, 
rivers, fields—these arc the pleasant 
sights that greet us when we walk out of 
noisy Ball Mall into the Suffolk Street 
Galleries, where the New English Art 
Club arc holding their 84th Exhibition. 

Whether or not we are interested in 
types and schools of painting we must 
certainly he very interested in the work 
shown here. 

There are canvasses that glitter and 
others that try to hide away. There 
arc delightful sepia drawings, and black- 
and-white work which all students 
should learn the secret of before they go 
on to the teasing difficulty of colour 
treatment. There arc scenes of streets, 
cities, towns, where bricks and mortar 
take on a look of harmony and make a 
pattern, like mountains and woods. 

Here and there is a picture which 
shows the unity of tone and colour and 
thought, witli something beyond to be 
guessed at, which all great works possess. 

In the water-colour room are a few 
pictures (numbers 11-18) which are 
worth walking miles to see. They are 
by past masters, in the art—Wilson 
Steer, D. S. MacColl, Philip Connard, 
Ethelbcrt White. Not far off is another 
of the many pictures of The Pool, 
London River, which have made ’ us 
long to hang our rooms with scenes of 
that beloved and historic stream. 

All Ethelbcrt White's water-colours 
should be studied by those who would 
like to paint some day, and if any 
student wants to see how much light 
there is in sky and sea on a glittering 
morning of cast wind, let him look at 
Ethel Walker’s picture. 

The canvas that lingers most in our 
memory is the superb Oalcridge Farm 
by Sir William Rothenstein, with its 
vibrating light on the pale walls, tender 
shadows, and the richness of green that 
you only see on certain days in May 
toward sundown. 


MURDERERS OR 
HEROES? 

Extraordinary Case Before 
the League 

WHY FIVE GERMANS WERE 
SET FREE 

A little over a year ago a Pole named 
Conrad Pcicuch was murdered by five 
men at Potempa in Upper Silesia, a 
district which had . voted itself into 
Prussia shortly after the war, the Poles 
forming a minority of its population. 

The five men were duly arrested, tried 
by a German court, and condemned to 
death, but the sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude. Soon after the murder 
a statement by Herr Rosenberg that 
Germans ought not to be sentenced to 
death for the murder of a Pole appeared 
in a Nazi paper, and in March this year 
the men were released from prison and 
acclaimed as heroes by some of the 
German newspapers in Upper Silesia. 

So alarmed were the Poles at this 
astounding German attitude that they 
drew up a petition stating the facts of 
the murder and the glorification of the 
murderers and presented it to the Council 
of the League, saying that they had lost 
all sense of security. In replying to the 
League, the German representative 
denied that any privileged treatment had 
been given to’ the murderers, who had 
come under a general amnesty, not be¬ 
cause they had killed a Pole, but because 
they had killed a Communist ! (So that 
Germans, apparently, may murder Com¬ 
munists I) 

The Council of the League evidently 
agreed that the Poles had justice on 
their side, for it asked the German 
authorities in Upper Silesia to change 
their attitude in order that the minority 
might have confidence in them. 


BETTER NEWS FROM THE 
SHIPYARD 

Bad trade concentrates in the ship¬ 
yard. Shipbuilding news is therefore 
very important as a trade barometer. 

Lloyd's Register of Shipping reports 
that, at the end of September, 303,763 
tons of merchant shipping were under 
construction in British yards. This is 
16,260 tons better than in June, and 
65.320 tons better than in September 
last year. 

In oversea' shipyards a slight upward 
turn is also to be noted, a mere 8000 
tons, but a hopeful sign. 

Oil still seems to be leading coal in 
foreign shipyards. The motor-ship ton¬ 
nage being constructed abroad on 
September 30 was 326,801 ; over 200,000 
tons in excess of the steamers. In 
British yards, however, steamers still 
lead. Of the 303,762 tons building, only 
87,294 tons were motor-ships. 

As many steamships burn oil under 
their boilers, oil appears to triumph ; but 
the question is not yet finally settled. 


THE DIRTY MILK 

Sir Leonard Hill, speaking in con¬ 
nection with the Clean Milk Campaign 
of the People’s League of Health, made 
a vigorous attack on careless dairy- 
farmers. 

He denounced " filthy cattle byres, 
hundreds of years behind the times,’’ and 
other authorities present spoke with 
equal seriousness of the subject, Dr 
T. J. Mackie declaring that milk-borne 
tuberculosis causes at least 4000 new 
cases of human tuberculosis in England 
and Wales every year. 

It is not fair to clean farms that dirty 
ones should be allowed to exist. It has 
been urged that a better price should be 
paid for clean milk, but surely dirty 
milk should not be sold at any price. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Erzerum.Erz-room 

Eurydice.U-rid-c-se 

Shimun.Shim-oon - 

Szechwan ..... Say-choo-ahn 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS 


© 


Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 13 ; 

Mister Trencher 

Am the morning advanced helix Rim 
^ had recovered sufficiently to descend 
the stairs after lunch, with the aid of a 
stick, to stand in the doorway and lake 
leave of Cyrus and Hannah and watch 
their possessions being assembled for the 
carrier’s cart. 

-He was counting these. " Is there any 
more ? " he kept asking. " Is that all, 
Cyrus ? Are you sure there’s no mare ? ” 
He. seemed oddly anxious that nothing 
belonging to them should remain. 

“ lie be making a clean sweep o’ us,” 
muttered old Hannah, 

Paul had said his good-byes before this. 
He was not in the house ; he couldn’t stand 
seeing them go. So he wandered off to the 
rocks, feeling upset and lonely, and glad 
that the holidays would soon be over, when 
he’d be going again to the Grammar School 
every.day and could carry on more or less 
as he had done before. 

■ Still' everything would bo different. 
Horribly different. But he’d got to make 
the best of it. That was all. To make 
the best of this guardian of his, whom he 
didn’t understand yet, whom lie wasn’t 
sure whether he liked a little or disliked, and 
to make the best of this new follow who was 
coming. 1 A previous servant of mine,’ 
Mr Rim had remarked. 

The man came the next afternoon. He 
arrived, as his master had done, in the fly 
from St Tregarlhen. Felix Rim had called 
him not much to look at, a description 
which did him no injustice in Paul’s view. 
Indeed, before the fly had fairly pulled up 
and its passenger had raised his bulk from 
the cusliions, Paul, whom the sound of 
wheels had brought to the door, thought 
he’d never set eyes on a person who looked 
more forbidding or less like the comfortable, 
homely folk ho was used to. 

, Felix Rim had come up behind Paul. 
" Well, Trencher,” lie uttered, as the 
newcomer alighted and strode through the 
door. His tread was heavy, but brisk, 
his shoulders were square ; he was carrying 
a kit-bag, which ho set down without a 
word. ” Well, Trencher," repeated Felix 
Rim, rubbing his hands together. “ Well, 
Trencher, had a good journey ? All, this 
is my ward ! ” And lie pointed to Paul. 

Paul found himself looking into a hard 
face with sullen, dull eyes which kindled 
for an instant with a queer light. It had 
gone in a moment to leave the eyes dull as 
before. Yet while that little flame had shot 
up in that way Paul had been stabbed by 
a sensation so sharply unpleasant that a 
shudder had run down his spine. 

- Or was it only the draught from the door 
that, caused him to shudder ? 

, The man had turned away and was 
mounting the stairs behind Felix. Paul 
heard them climbing up, and then tlielr 
low voices; ho supposed that Felix was 
giving the fellow bis instructions. Next 
he heard his guardian’s door closed. And 
then there came silence. 

Paul picked up his cap and went.out of 
the house, full of thought. 

He did not return for tea, but he came 
back for supper, which he found waiting 
for him on the table in the living-room. 
After regarding it reflectively for a moment 
lie sat down and ate, but as soon as he 
had finished he carried. the plates across 
to the kitchen where lie found the newcomer 
engaged in trimming a lamp. Trencher had 
'-changed the clothes lie had come in for 
those of a manservant, in which he didn't 
look very at home, Paul considered. 

" Oh, Trencher,” he said, and was con¬ 
scious of a queer shyness, “ if it's all the 
same to you, I mean, if you don't object 
personally, I can always eat my bread-and- 
checse in the kitchen, because I know 

how busy you’ll be, and I often did-” 

He was going to say in " old Hannah’s 
time,” but he altered that to a quick 
" before you came, Trencher.” 

The man looked up with a scowl upon 
his hard face. ” The kitchen ain’t for the 
likes of you,” he said curtly. 

And now Paul couldn’t resist the peculiar 
impression that the fellow was deliberately 
trying to coarsen his voice, and not only 
that, • but to use unfamiliar expressions. 
Because the ain't and the likes of you both 
fell from him oddly. 

Paul bridled up. " Oh, if that’s how 
you take it, you can jolly well keep the 
kitchen to yourself, Mister Trencher ! ” 

And lie banged down the plates he had 
brought and was inarching out with his 
shin in the air when, with a movement 
incredibly swift for one of his bulk, the 


other got between hint and the door and, 
planting his back to it, shot a question in a 
lioarse-throated menacing whisper. 

” Why the Mister ? Eh ? Why that 
Mister ?. Come on, now ! ’’ 

Paul stared. Then grinned. He felt 
sorry for losing his temper. ” Why, 
because,” he replied, " you were so high 
and haughty about your old kitchen.” 
On which the man’s face changed and he 
stepped from the door. . 

“ Oil, forget it ! ” lie grunted. " The 
truth is, I’m getting rattled. It’s this 
place of yours, it’s too terribly lonely 
by half. I’ll soon have my nerves as 
groggy as Mr Rim’s." 

“ It isn't my guardian’s nerves, it’s his 
heart,” Paul remarked. 

"And nerves; and nerves,” said 
Trencher. " I ought to know. Off and 
on I’ve looked after him for a number of 
years now.” 

“ Yes, he told 111c,” said Paul, pleased 
to find the fellow more sociable. 

“ Well, my nerves’ll soon be in as jumpy 
a state as the master's if I stay here very 
long with naught hut the sea and naught 
but that plaguey wind howling. Listen ! 
What's that I ” A gust of wind had come 
racketing up from the sea, and every out¬ 
side shutter swung to with a clap. 

" It’s only the shutters,” smiled Paul. 
" You ought to have fastened them. Cyrus 
Craze would always fix them up just before 
dusk. When you don’t want to use them,” 
he explained; "they’re supposed to keep 
flat, but the gadgets that clip them to the 
wall are a bit dicky now. So directly a 
capful of wind blows they bang. But 
I’ll fix them.” 

" They can bang themselves to bits for 
all I care,” growled Trencher. 

“ Oh, they’ll fasten all right from the 
inside. I’ll see to it,” Paul promised. 

It was only the ground-floor windows 
that had these swinging shutters, and Paul 
soon settled them ; but while his hands 
were employed thus his thoughts were 
equally busy with three busy queer im¬ 
pressions. One, that when he, Paul, had 
entered the kitchen Trencher had been 
looking quite composed, though the wind 
was just as bad then. Two, that for a 
person who had only been here a few hours 
it seemed rather early to talk about the 
place “ rattling ” him. And three, , that 
if there was any genuine rattling it was 
when that " Mister " had been tacked on 
to the man’s name. He’d looked properly 
shaken up then for a moment or two I 

" A bit rum,” Paul thought, as he fixed 
the latch of the last shutter, then called 
out Good-night to Trencher and went up 
to bod. 

lie was speculating, before he dropped 
off to sleep, how this curious fellow would 
fit in with Jettison Cove. He wouldn't fit. 
Seth and Michael would call him a foreigner, 
as they called everyone who had been born 
on the wrong side of the River Tamar; 
but, worse than that, Trencher would prove 
very much of a foreigner unless he mended 
his ways and made himself sociable and 
didn’t get rattled when the wind was 
blowing great guns and the sea went on 
roaring for days and nights at a time. 

He needn’t bother to think how his 
guardian would get on with the Cove. For 
it looked as if his guardian would be indoors 
all the time, and most of that time upstairs 
in those two sheltered rooms with the blue 
wainscoting and long black rafters and the 
bees-waxed floors, with a drugget to keep 
one from slipping, and the heathery smell 
from the moor when the windows were wide, 
lie thought of his guardian tonight as some 
still, brooding figure, abiding with his 
medicine bottles beside him and book on 
his knees, waiting quietly for the summer 
and sunshine again—but always. remote : 
a creature apart. No, his guardian didn’t 
need to ’’ fit in ” with the Cove. 

CHAPTER 14 

A Narrow Escape 

p.\ui. was scrambling about on the rocks, 
f collecting the seaweed which would 
come in so useful presently in the garden. 

There was nothing so good as seaweed for 
helping things grow, and it was generally a 
race between himself and Job Ilambly, the 
innkeeper’s son, for who should get the first 
pick after fresh weather ; only, sometimes, 
to find that they’d both been cut out by 
Esther. But today there had been no sign 
of Job, and Esther was helping her father 
to plait withies for flic lobster pots. 

1 By fits and starts the gale had blown 
itself out and overhead the gulls were 

Continued or. the next icsic 
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HAND OR CYCLE 
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Whatever you want, you’ll find 
it in the Nestle’s Gift Book. 
There are toys and games of 
every kind—hundreds of wonder¬ 
ful valuable Free Gifts. Always 
ask for Nestle’s Chocolate and 
you’ll soon have your gift. A 
Free Gift Coupon goes with all 
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Chocolate, from the 2d. bar 
upwards. 
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SUPER-TRIX! 
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The lust word in constructional 
sets—the bullseye in the “Trix” 
range—the Master Model Maker 
at its grandest and best! No 
wonder so many boys are hoping 
to see “ Super-Trix ” beside their 
plates on Christmas morning! 

lt Super-Trix ” con¬ 
tains all “Trix” and 
“ Tricy-Trix ” parts for 
building and driving and 
lighting your models. 

Included in the outfit 


is the famous “Trix” Electric 
Motor for giving extra drive 
and power, tools of quality, and 
three splendid books showing 
how to build anything from a 
tiny toy to a man-o’-war, loco¬ 
motive, or even Sir Malcolm 
Campbell’s “Bluebird”! 
A handsomely polished 
wood cabinet gives the 
finishing touch. Here is 
the gift supreme ! The 
Super Gift! Super-Trix! 


© 

Ask your dealer (or 
the new Trix Hook of 
Models, No. 2, price 
3d* 


© 

“ Trix” (6d. to 12(6) 
Is on sale at good 
loy shops and toy 
departments. 


appearing again, to swoop and rollick about 
and loosen their wings, all excepting one 
huge chap with a back as black as coal, who 
came no farther than his lofty doorstep, 
where he stood turning his head from side 
to side with suspicion. “ He isn’t sure that 
it’s going to keep fine,” Paul thought, 
chuckling. 

He chuckled because he knew every sign 
of the weather, and w'as perfectly convinced 
it had cleared up for good. The sea had 
ceased to swish of its own accord at the 
lower ledges and shelves ; there wasn’t the 
flimsiest scarf of cloud round the shoulders 
of the Three Chimneys, as there always was, 
even in sunshine, if the wind meant to 
change; he could see right to the ocean’s 
rim without any effort; and the clean 
handkerchief he had hung from his window 
last night, and then put to his mouth this 
morning, had no taste of salt. Yes, this decent 
weather was going to hold for a spell. 

It rvas three days since he had last clapped 
eyes on his guardian or exchanged more than 
half a dozen words running with Trencher. 
And next week he’d be starting once more 
at the Grammar School. Well, lie wouldn’t 
have the time to go scaweeding then—they 
always called it “ scaweeding,” did Esther 
and he—so he’d better make a thorough job 
of it now. 

The heavy seas had washed up the sea¬ 
weed in great quantities and left it behind 
in the pools, where it clung and beckoned 
and quivered and swayed to and fro, some¬ 
times so transparent that he could see 
through it; and sometimes dark and 
leathery, swollen with pods. But out it 
came into his linen-bag all the same; only 
this bag was neither made of linen nor for 
linen, but of sacking substantially sewn 
together by Hannah. 

Paul thought of her, as he was emptying 
it of its third load and wishing it were 
possible to get a horse and cart down among 
the rocks instead of having to fill his bag 
again and again and pile the seaweed into a 
dump all the time, to be removed later on. 

Working methodically, he had finished 
the pools lower down, and was only left 
with those here and there at the base of the 
cliff where the mouths of the crumbling caves 
collected the water. There wore some of 
these cavern pools always deep enough for a 
boat, and others so nearly shallow when the 
sea was quiet that a man could wade 


through at ease. It was among these latei 
that he hoped to make his last haul. 

So his bared feet went leaping lightly 
from rock to rock, till he came to the first 
of these pools right under the cliff. 

But he didn’t fancy this pool. The clifl 
was too dangerous just here. Great masses 
of boulders and earth would detach them¬ 
selves suddenly, without warning or provo¬ 
cation, so far as was known, and com; 
sweeping down like an avalanche—how well 
he knew. It was here, he recalled, that a 
travelling artist last summer had almost lost 
his life by one of those crashes. 

He’d leave this bit alone, and work round 
the point, where the cliff had never been 
known to play any pranks. He was sure to 
find all the seaweed he wanted there to 
finish up with and make his bag a record. 
Rather fun to indulge in a gentle crow over 
Esther when she asked ■ him afterwards 
what luck he had had. 

He found the firm cliff he wanted and 
just the right pool. He half filled his sack, 
then, setting it down by the pool, reposed 
himself beside it to take a short breather. 
The unscarred face of the cliff rose in silence 
above him. 

He Was sitting like that when there sud¬ 
denly burst out the startled tumult of gulls 
and simultaneously a ragged boulder of rock 
came hurtling down with a rush, to miss 
him by inches. At the moment, of course, 
he had no idea what was happening, being 
only conscious of the swirl in the air as some 
dark object went past. But when he had 
jumped up, his heart beating rapidly, lie. 
realised what the object was, and stood 
stupefied. And while he stood riveted thus, 
with a face white as wax, the second 
boulder came and splintered itself into frag¬ 
ments, so fiercely and squarely had it struck 
the rock on which he was sitting hardly a 
breath ago. The splinters flew up all round 
him, and one grazed his cheekbone. 

Tlie gulls went screaming out to sea in 
commotion. 

Then Paul darted aside to stare at the 
face of the cliff. But the face of the cliff 
was as undisturbed as before. He went at a 
run toward the sea, turned, and scanned 
the cliff’s summit. There was nothing mov¬ 
ing on the top of the cliff. 

He called out; louder and louder. ■ ■ 

•tO HE CONTINUED 


Jacko Does his Bit 


M other Jacko had a bad cold. A 
terrible cold. “ Atislioo .1 Atish- 
00! ” she said, when Father Jacko 
told her she had better not get up that 
day. So she stayed in bed, and meanwhile 
the tamilyliad to do the best they could 
without her. 

“ I’ll fry the bacon," said Jacko, as 
they all stood round the kitchen table ; 
" I’ve done it in camp lots of times. 
Have you got a match. Dad ? ” 


when lie undertook to clear away and 
wash tlie plates and dishes. 

‘‘I’m Mother’s bright boy,” lie grinned, 
looking roiind to see how ho could 
distinguish himself still further. 

The laundry basket stood by tlie 
dresser, unopened, just as it had been 
delivered the night before. 

“ Check the things with the list, then 
air ’em, ” murmured Jacko. " That’s 
what the Mater docs.”. 



Jacko knew how to make a fire, and 
while Adolphus watched the kettle boil 
Jacko threw thick pieces of bacon into 
the big frying-pan, and grinned at the 
pleasant sizzling sound it made as it 
began to curl. 

" Look out ! ” shouted Adolphus, as 
Jacko suddenly lifted the pan and shook 
it violently. 

“ You must do that,” Jacko explained, 
” or it would stick.” 

" I don’t want it to stick to my 
trousers,” growled Adolphus. 

But the bacon/ when it rvas ready, 
tasted so good that Jacko found himself 
quite popular. They praised him again 


So bit by bit the spotless linen was 
laid out upon the kitchen table. 

The window was open; with a bound 
Pussy sprang in. 

Jacko leant down to give her a 
friendly cuff. But Pussy eluded him and 
leaped up on the tabic. 

“ Hi ! Come off there J ” cried Jacko, 
swinging out his arms. 

He missed the cat—and caught the inh 
bottle, which Adolphus had had out to 
fill his fountain pen. Over it went, and 
out ran the ink in a great stream over 
Mother Jaclco’s lovely linen ! 

Poor Mother Jacko! She thought it 
rvas about time she got up. 
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52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Tret*, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to 
hungry Hast End Children. Remember the little ones. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests? 

A’.5. F.i\ A> 77/tf A’AT. risRCY 1NES0N, Supt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 4/6, 

* 3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 

Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 : Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/10 yd. in various colours, 
Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with 
pleasure. Rugs from 5/115, Blankets, Knitted 
Garments, etc. Established 6 o years. 


KCKRTON 

BURNETT’S 


WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

AND NON'AfjCOIIOIiIC. 

PHQT FRFP This case con- 
ruoi rntc. tains three trial ■ 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Clack 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
cnougli essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
Tlie case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

NEWDALL S MASON Ltd,, NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day . 

-COUPON _ 


1 enclose 8d, in stamps and would 
like to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine 


Name.. 
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[ The Stamp Collector's Corner | 
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FREE! AFGHANISTAN PACKET 


Including Afghanistan (new issue), fine set of 5 
French Cols, (natives, animals, etc.), set of 5 
Germany surcharged for use in Capturocl 
Belgium, and 10 all different Greece showing head 
nf Hermes, ship In canal, native costumes, 
Salotiica Towel’, Templo at Theseus, etc. I. will 
pend this splendid collection of 21 different Stamps 
absolutely free to all. stamp collectors sending 2d. 
postage (abroad 6d. 1\0.). Just ask for approvals. 
Limited Supply. 

G. P. KEEP, Willingdon, Eastbourne, Sussex. 

RARE STAFFS FREE! 

This unprecedented offer Includes all the following 
stamps : NICARAGUA (Catalogued 15/-), Grand 
Cochin State, SET UKRAINE REPUBLIC 
{including one catalogued 2/6), long surcharged 
Bctp, Fine British Colonials, including BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICAN CO., catalogued 4/6. Ob¬ 
viously this olTcr cannot bo repeated. 55 ah 
different stamps absolutely free. Just send 2d. for 
postage NOW, and request approvals. 

Lisburn &. Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


AEROPLANE AND SHIP PACKET FREE I ! 

This magnificent gift parcel contains U N - 

SORTED FOREIGN STAMPS, many 

scarce from ROUMANIA (New Air-Mail showing 
AVIATOR), BRAZIL (Aeroplane), Greece (Steamer 
in Isthmus). CHINA (Sailing Junk), Br. S. Africa 
(Medieval Frigate), Denmark (Old-time Galleon), etc., 
Absolutely FREE! to all sending 2 d. for postage and 
requesting my FAMOUS EXTRA-LARGli-DIS- 
COUNT APPROVAL SHEETS (abroad 6 d. P.O.). 
E. EASTICK, 22, BANKSIDE ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
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Famous "XLCR” STAMP OUTFIT 
is unbeatable value. Contains; Pair 
Tweezers, watermark Dotcctov, 
Pocket Wallet (Strap pockets). Per¬ 
foration Gauge, Approval Book (120 
spaces), 125 stamp hinges, 5 transpar¬ 
ent envelopes. Price lists and a free 
gift set Pictorial Stamps (cat-3d.). 
All for G&d.Ask your shop, or write— 
THOMAS CLIFFS, COLWYN BAY. 



STAMP ALBUM FREE I! 
The ‘'Vanbrugh Giant’* Album 
(85 X 6 inches). 

Holds 2,700 stamps, and has 150 
Illustrations. lb is beautifully 
bound in STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full index. 
1c contains 3 special articles of 
interest to the collector, also a flno 
pictorial ANDORRA VALLEY 
stamp to go on the first pago. Bo 
not miss this great oiler, which is 
absolutely FREE to all who re¬ 
quest approvals and enclose 4d. stamp 
for postage and packing (abroad 1/-). 

SHOWELL BROS. 

Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


NEW ISSUE *= FREE 

Ask to sen my approvals. Send lid. postago and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi -centenary of Washington, Union 
ot S. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits Sc Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (now issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set 
New 72-pago list prlco Id. — H. C. WATKINS, 
(C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 

AMERICAN STATES PACKET! 

(including fine piotorial catalogued 6/-). This 
generous oiler consists of over 45 superior stamps, in¬ 
cluding Venezuela (Simon Bolivar), Brazil, Argen¬ 
tina (Postal Centenary), Chili, Mexico (Pictorial), 
Paraguay, Philippine Islands, U.S.A. (early 
issue), scarce Nicaragua (cat. 6/-), 
also British and French Colonials, Com- t* p H 
mcmoratlvcs and Air Post Stamps. This * *^*-^*-^ 
flno packet is ABSOLUTELY FREE to all genuine 
.approval applicants who send 2d. for postage.— SUPER 
STAMPS (C.N.2), Laleston, Vanbrugh Hill, 
LONDON, S.E.3. 


A NEW & FREE 

STAMP BOOK FROM 
STANLEY GIBBONS 

“ STAMP HINTS AND FACTS ” will 
tell yon many things about the World’s 
Greatest Hobby that you do not know. 
Write to-day for your free copy of 
this intensely interesting booklet. 

H 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

DEPT. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Matlock 

STAMP 
ALBUM 


VICTOR 

BANCROFT 


Free Album 

ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLE1 > 
PAGES. Hi>aces for every stamp, 
issuing country. Bountifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. FRICK ! 1! 
Just send 4<t. stamp to cover post, and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS, 
rnrr I If extra UL is sent a Hplen- 
I SILL ■ did Illustrated Handbook, 
“TILE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA." 
will he sent as well as ,the Album. 
VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 



ERASMIC 

painting 

COMPETITION 

-PRIZES AWARDED 
DURING PAST TWO 
MONTHS— 


A box of Water Colours to: 

Master Allan I.ongthornc, Wcatcllffc. 

Miss Violet 1 Southgate, London, S.W.18. 

Miss Pamela Mitchell. Exeter. 

Master Fred Wcstaway, St. Austell. 

Master George F. Lickiss, Coxwold, York. 

A Fountain Pen to : 

Miss Betty Cock ton, Clacton. 

Master James Beallic, Ballymena. 

Miss Jessie Clairo Last, Loudon, S.W.16. 

Master Harold Barnes, Brooldands, Chcs. 

A Scout’s Knife to : 

Miss 1*. Margaret Burnctt-Stuarb, NVoodbridge. 

Master L, W. II. Lloyd, Longhopc, Glos. 

A Wonder Booh of Aeroplanes to : 

Miss Eunice Trice, Newbridge, Mon. 

A Doll to: 

Miss Patricia M. Grant. Turriff, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 

This Competition is open until the «cnd of the 
year, and readers arc reminded that a prize, value 
approximately half a guinea is awarded to the 
best painting received each week from a boy or 
a girl. 

Ask- your Chemist “for. one of the attractive 
Painting Books which contains full details of the 
Competition. ■ f Rc 12-129 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Capital 

Four men agreed to start a 
business with a capita' oi 
£ 5000 . A could only raise £20; 
B provided twice as much as C ; 
and D had three, times as much 
as B. How much money did each 
of them supply ? a nstver next week 

About Your Hair 

F^iR hair is the finest. Brown 
hair is of medium thickness. 
Black hair is the coarsest. The 
average number of hairs on a 
blonde person’s head is 150,000; 
on a brown head 120,000; and on 
a black head 110,000. 

Healthy hair is surprisingly 
strong, and it is possible to support 
a four-ounce weight by a single 
strand. 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



La plume La reine Le bateau 

quill queen punt 


Sauriez-vous tailler cette plume ? 
La reine porte-t-eUe ,sa couronne i 
Elle descend la riviere en bateau. 

Next Week In the Countryside 

The missel thrush begins to sing 
i again, and the bunting and 
skylark stop singing. Ttie hooded 
crow arrives. Among trees that 
are now almost; if not quite, 
stripped of their leaves are the 
sycamore, hazel, horse chestnut, 
lilac, ash, apple, laburnum, horn¬ 
beam, whitethorn, cherry, and 
beech. The syringa, guelder rose, 
and red currant have also lost 
their leaves. 

Tangled Names 

JJeeow are the tangled names of 
five well-known nursery rhyme 
characters. Can you find out 
what they are ? - . 

'< NO IMPS:SMILE 
BIG TUBBY ANN 
SPRY ELLIN DOLL 
PUMP DUTY MYTH 
BARBER DOTH HUM 

Answer next week 

Fish Caught Twice 

Jt seems strange that some fish 
are caught twice during their 
lifetime. Such is the case, however, 
with hake. Many of these fish 
bear a special Government mark, 
and, of course, must not be sold, 
so they are thrown back into the 
sea. The reason is that Govern¬ 
ment experts wish to know how 
much the fish have grown between 
the first and second times of 
catching. v 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
East. In the evening Venus 
and'Mars are 
in the South- 
West, Saturn 
is in the South, 
and Uranus is 
in the South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at- 
9 p.m. on Monday, November 6 . 

Puzzle Acrostic 

go.ME of the three-letter words 
in the following sentences 
are incomplete. Find the missing 
letters and write the words down 
one under another in a certain 
order so that the. initials and finals 
spell the name of a popular fruit. 

My brother *o* is now recover¬ 
ing and is allowed to *i* in the 
open *i*. One result of the 
accident was that lie lost the *e* 

Of tile Answer next week 

Living Near the North Pole 

most- northern regular, 
dwelling-place "■ of man v on 
Earth is Franz Josef Land in the 
Arctic Ocean. - Here there is a 
Russian .weather station from 
which reports are sent twice a day- 
throughout tlie year. This point 
-is far to. the north■ of Nova 
Zembla and only about 530 miles 
south of the North Pole. . 

When the.station, was, estab¬ 
lished the . locality was renamed 
Fridtjof Nansen Land in honour 
of ttie famous explorer.. The region 


comprises. a number of islands 
which are ice-bound almost 
throughout the year.. Once a year 
a ship brings food and other 
supplies, and also fresh men to 
take the place of those who have 
endured a year’s isolation in this 
dreary spot. 

A Flock of Geese 

g on e day, drove’ a flock of geese, 
’ And met with Farmer A ; 
Says Farmer A, “ How much 
a-piece 

For this flock did you pay ? ” 

Says B, “ 1 paid for all I drive 
Just six pounds and a crown ; 

And I’m going to sell them, all but 
five, 

At yonder market town ; 

When fifteen pence a-head I’ll 
charge . '. ' -■ . 

Above what they cost niei 
And thus obtain a sunt as large 
As I gave for all, you see.” 

How many, geese did B buy, 
what did he give, for each, and 
what price did lie ask ?- 

- . Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Founds and Shillings 
He originally had £13 6 s. When 
lie had spent half, lie had £6, 13 s. : 
Do You Know Me p Robin Redbreast 
. The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 




SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


Oc.t 8 
Summor 
Time - 
: ends 


SEPT. 23 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LongestOsy JUNE 2i 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'JTiD calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on November 4 . 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year lias elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Helpful 

John : I hear that Bill lias gone, 
*■' to tlie Riviera for his health. 

Dick: Really ? What did he 
have ? 

John : Oil, a hundred pounds 
from his father. 

The Trespasser 

pin. famous parachutist was 
cornered by an interviewer. 
“ Now, tell me, Mr Long- 
Dropps,” lie said, “ you must have 
had some terrible experiences ? ” 
The airman . appeared to be 
thinking hard. 

“.Oh, yes,”, lie said suddenly. 
“ Why, I remember I once alighted 
beside a sign which said Keep 
off the grass.” 


A Good Turn 



ONE day a little mouse turned 
pale, 

The cat had caught him by tlie 
tail. . , 

A most obliging pepper-pot 
Turned upside-down upon the 
spot. ■■■■••< 

Pussy sneezed and blinked and 
gaped: ■- ■ 

The frightened - little mouse 
escaped. 

Education 

JT was quite obvious that no 
. , dusting had been done. 

“ Just -look here,’’ complained 
-the - mistress-,- -approaching the 
piano. - “ -Why,- i can write my 
name in the dust.” ■ , 

“It’s wonderful indeed, ma’am,” 
replied the eklerlytnaid. “How I 
wishes. I was educated.” 

,.<■ Orders Arc Orders 

The zealous new doorkeeper at 
a museum stopped a visitor 
'who was about to enter. 

■ “ You must leave your umbrella 

with me, sir,” lie said. 

“ But, I haven’t an umbrella,” 
exclaimed tlie surprised visitor. 

- “ Then you must go and get 
one,” was the reply. “ I have 
been told not to let people in 
unless they leave their umbrellas 
at tlie door.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

D avid and Colin, who were 
having a wonderful 
cruise in the Mediterranean, 
sat discussing the events of 
the day in their cabin. 

“ You know," said Colin, 
‘‘ the cruise has been wonder¬ 
ful, but I am disappointed 
that we have not had a real 
adventure. I thought when 
you Went to sea something 
exciting always happened.” 
David was tired. 

“ Some people arc never 
satisfied,” lie grunted. “ Any¬ 
way, why don’t you take a 
book of adventure from the 
ship’s library ? ” 

Colin took David’s advice. 
Early next morning lie made 
his way to the library. 

There were several people 
in the room, waiting for the 
librarian. Colin went up to 


© 

speak to an old lady he knew. 

" I really must sit down,” 
said she ; “ I am so tired of 
waiting.” 

To her amazement Colin 
pushed her violently aside. On 
the sofa was a snake ! Colin 
had caught sight of its head. 

He seized the creature by 
the neck and looked round 
vainly for something with 
which to kill it. There was 
nothing. 

He rushed out. Down long 
corridors he fled to the deck. 
Reaching it, he threw the 
snake overboard, but not 
before he had been bitten. 

He ran to the ship’s doctor, 
who laughed at him, thinking 
the boy was joking. 

“ Bitten by a snake ! ” The 
doctor chuckled. “ How did 
the snake get here ? ” 


© 

But there were plenty of 
people to confirm the story. 
The doctor realised the 
seriousness of tlie situation, 
and knew that lie would have 
a fight to save Colin’s life. 

Colin did not die. He was 
strong and healthy; it was 
not long before he was com¬ 
pletely recovered, and able 
to talk over his adventure. 

The boys and their father 
were sitting on deck. In tlie 
distance lay Corsica, bathed in 
a soft, rosy light, an enchanted 
island, shining in the sunset. 

Once again David went over 
Colin’s great adventure. 

“ That was a mysterious 
snake,” said he. “ How did 
it get on the ship ? ” 

“ I think it must have come 
from the West Indies,” said 
their father. " You remember 


The Real Thing 

when she started off on this 
cruise the S.S. Tangier was 
only just back from a cruise 
to the West Indies. I am 
told that there was a great 
deal of fruit from the West 
Indies in the vessel on that 
first voyage. It is not uncom¬ 
mon for snakes to hide among 
tlie crates—even inside them, 
among the packing.” 

“ But still I cannot think 
liow it got to the library,” 
objected David. “ For the 
fruit was put into the vessel 
on a lower deck, and the snake 
could not possibly have 
reached the upper deck.” 

“ Well,” said Colin, “it is 
all very mysterious. But I do 
know this,” lie added, "it is 
tlie greatest adventure that I 
have ever had, and it has made 
the cruise for me ! ” 


© 



(SOT 

®V@E? 


■“SAUCER”! 



BEEF 


AX ITS / 

BESTT 
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